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I 

IONG  before  the  child  utters  his  first  word,  he  has  ac- 
i  quired  through  the  ear  quite  a  large  vocabulary.  He 
knows  his  own  name,  the  names  of  members  of  the 
family,  the  objects  and  acts  that  are  connected  with  his  daily 
life.  The  connection  between  certain  words  which  he  hears 
and  certain  experiences  which  he  obtains  through  his  senses 
grows  stronger  with  repetition,  until  eventually  the  sound  of 
the  word  recalls  the  experience.  In  like  manner  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  experience  will  recall  the  word,  and  if  the  child 
has  a  vital  interest  in  the  experience  he  may  attempt  to 
pronounce  the  word.  So  we  find  that  the  first  words  that 
the  child  utters  are  generally  connected  with  his  bodily  com¬ 
fort,  for  instance  milk,  water,  bottle. 

The  meaning  attached  to  these  words  is,  however,  often 
general  and  inaccurate;  the  word  bottle  often  includes  in 
meaning  milk,  hunger;  it  does  not  mean  the  container  as  it 
does  for  the  adult,  but  the  thing  contained  or  sensations  ex¬ 
perienced  in  connection  with  it.  A  child  who  was  greatly 
interested  in  brooms  called  everything  with  a  long  handle 
a  broom:  mop,  suction  sweeper,  carpet  sweeper,  even  his 
hobby  horse.  Another  child  called  everything  that  is  used 
for  cutting  a  cut:  knife,  shears,  sickle.  The  meaning  evolves 
gradually  as  the  child’s  experiences  increase. 

At  first  only  isolated  words  are  uttered;  later,  phrases  and 
short  sentences,  which  are,  however,  to  the  child’s  compre¬ 
hension  simply  longer  words.  For  instance,  a  child  who  had 
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to  be  coaxed  to  eat  his  breakfast,  used  to  demand  variety  in 
his  serving.  “Papa  feed  it  baby  mush  mamma  spoon.”  In 
this  sentence  were  three  words,  according  to  the  child’s 
grouping.  “Papa  feed  it”  meant  the  act  of  feeding;  “baby 
mush”  meant  the  mush  in  his  particular  bowl;  “mamma 
spoon”  meant  the  spoon  in  his  mother’s  bowl.  Just  as  the 
meaning  of  single  words  evolves  gradually,  so  does  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  relation  of  different  words  in  the  sentence  come 
by  slow  degrees. 

The  pronunciation  of  these  first  words  is  faulty  and  in¬ 
distinct;  but  the  child  spends  much  time  exercising  his 
organs  of  speech,  babbling  syllables  and  combinations  of  « 

sounds  until  the  mechanical  process  of  speech  is  accomplished 
without  effort.  Most  of  the  mistakes  in  pronunciation  are 
corrected  involuntarily,  as  the  child’s  ears  become  better 
trained  to  hear  the  sounds  and  his  tongue  more  skilled  in 
uttering  them.  Now  and  then  the  adult  members  of  the 
family  attempt  to  teach  the  child  to  speak  correctly  and  the 
ridicule  of  other  children  is  no  small  factor  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  children’s  speech. 

II 

The  child  of  non-English-speaking  parents  has  learned  a 
different  language  in  this  unconscious  way,  free  from  effort. 

When  he  comes  to  the  kindergarten  or  first  grade  he  comes 
into  a  world  of  strange  sounds  as  well  as  strange  faces  and 
surroundings.  What  wonder  that  he  often  sits  tongue-tied 
day  after  day,  long  after  it  would  seem  time  for  the  shyness 
to  w^ear  off!  He  not  only  has  to  overcome  the  natural  shy¬ 
ness  of  a  child  in  a  strange  place,  but  this  timidity  is  increased 
by  the  new  language  of  which  he  understands  little  or  noth¬ 
ing.  The  consequent  unwillingness  to  speak,  if  it  continues 
for  any  length  of  time,  produces  an  inertia,  a  habit  of  silence, 
which  is  hard  to  overcome.  Only  those  who  have  undergone 
the  experience  of  living  in  a  foreign  land  can  realize  the  feeling 
of  confusion,  amounting  almost  to  desperation,  which  comes 
when  a  foreigner  finds  himself  among  people  whose  language 
he  does  not  understand,  and  who  cannot  understand  him. 
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If  the  foreigner  attempts  to  speak,  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  is  strange  to  his  ears;  in  all  probability  his  speech  is 
unintelligible  and  he  is  asked  to  repeat  what  he  has  said  until 
his  embarrassment  becomes  acute.  The  temptation  is  to 
remain  silent;  but  the  longer  the  silence  lasts  the  more  effort 
is  required  to  speak.  If,  however,  there  is  something  that 
the  stranger  is  very  eager  to  say,  and  his  auditors  are  equally 
eager  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  self-consciousness  may  give 
way  and  the  pleasure  of  interchange  of  thought  may  over¬ 
come  the  reluctance  to  break  the  silence. 

In  many  schools  the  foreign-speaking  child  is  allowed  to 
come  day  after  day  and  sit  silent  through  the  session,  the 
teacher  thinking  that  he  will  eventually  begin  to  understand 
what  he  hears  and  will  then  naturally  begin  to  speak;  and 
this  is  often  the  case.  The  child  “picks  up”  English,  and 
considering  everything,  he  does  it  remarkably  well;  although 
often  he  understands  much  less  of  the  language  than  the 
teacher  realizes,  as  he  becomes  skilled  in  interpreting  what  is 
said  by  means  of  the  accompanying  actions,  and  by  watching 
other  children.  Also,  his  power  to  express  himself  in  English 
lags  far  behind  his  ability  to  understand  it. 

In  a  community  where  most  of  the  families  are  of  American 
origin,  where  there  are  only  a  few  children  in  the  school 
who  do  not  hear  English  at  home,  the  foreign-speaking 
children  learn  English  with  very  little  diiOSculty;  they  hear 
English  on  the  playground,  in  the  street,  and  in  the  shops; 
often  they  begin  to  use  it  at  home,  so  that  English  eventually 
becomes  the  language  of  the  home.  But  for  the  child  who 
lives  in  a  foreign  colony  the  problem  of  learning  English  is 
much  more  difficult.  Most  of  the  children  in  the  school 
speak  as  little  and  as  faulty  English  as  he.  On  the  street, 
in  the  shops,  as  well  as  at  home,  he  hears  either  the  foreign 
language  or  broken  English.  Very  often  the  mother,  whose 
acquaintanceship  is  limited  to  a  few  families  who  speak  her 
language,  does  not  even  attempt  English,  and  the  child 
hears  English  only  at  school  or  when  playing  with  his  school¬ 
mates.  The  progress  of  such  children  in  learning  English  is 
slow. 
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Many  children  show  the  results  of  the  language  handicap 
throughout  their  entire  school  life.  As  they  have  only  half 
understood  their  instruction,  their  ideas  are  hazy  and  their 
work  inaccurate.  Their  language  is  faulty  and  incoherent, 
and  as  they  lack  the  power  to  express  their  thoughts  clearly 
and  in  order,  their  thinking  is  muddled  and  disordered.  On 
account  of  their  language  disability  they  have  acquired 
habits  of  carelessness  and  inattention  so  that  they  find  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  keep  up  with  their  classes.  In  many 
cases  these  children  come  of  illiterate  parents  who  have  be¬ 
hind  them  an  ancestry  without  mental  training.  Such 
children  will  not  have  the  mentality  that  will  enable  them  to 
profit  from  instruction  presented  in  a  foreign  language.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  having  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  language 
and  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  learn  subjects  pre¬ 
scribed  originally  for  children  in  more  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  their  way  should  be  smoothed  as  much  as  possible 
by  giving  them  a  thorough  foundation  in  English  before  re¬ 
quiring  as  much  of  them  as  is  expected  from  children  of 
American  parents.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
children  of  foreign-speaking  parents  very  often  retarded  in 
school,  sometimes  even  three  or  four  grades  behind  other 
children  of  the  same  age.  Nor  is  it  strange  that  they  leave 
school  at  the  earliest  opportunity  without  having  acquired 
sufficient  education  to  make  them  intelligent  citizens.  They 
become  a  menace  to  the  country,  for  an  unintelligent,  un¬ 
educated  voter  is  a  menace  to  democracy. 

Ill 

There  is  no  finer  nor  more  valuable  piece  of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  kindergarten  than  to  furnish  to  the  foreign-speaking 
child  the  opportunity  to  learn  English,  which  is  lacking  in 
his  own  home.  The  entire  day’s  work  will  then  be  based 
upon  the  child’s  language  necessities;  first  and  last  the  object 
will  be  to  teach  English  and  everything  else  will  be  correlated 
with  it.  Not  that  the  entire  morning’s  work  is  to  consist  of 
one  prolonged  formal  language  lesson;  on  the  contrary,  as 
much  as  possible  English  must  be  presented  as  was  his 
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mother  tongue,  so  that  for  him  it  is  mainly  a  process  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  giving  back  what  he  hears  around  him. 

The  kindergarten  supplies  the  language  environment  that 
is  lacking  in  his  own  home.  The  problem  of  the  kindergarten 
in  the  foreign  district  is  then  to  make  English  the  language 
of  the  school,  not  in  a  passive  sense,  but  actively,  vitally. 
It  must  put  English  names  for  familiar  experiences  into  the 
foreground,  while  the  foreign  words,  though  they  were  the 
ones  the  child  learned  first,  retire  to  second  place.  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  connect  the  spoken  word  in  a  vivid  way 
and  repeatedly  with  the  object  or  action  for  which  it  stands. 

The  ease  with  which  a  foreign  word  may  push  out  a  native 
term  and  eventually  lose  its  foreign  quality  is  shown  by  the 
readiness  with  which  we  have  adopted  the  French  worda 
garage  and  chauffeur.  The  continued  use  of  any  new  word 
with  reference  to  an  object  will  have  the  same  result.  There 
should  be  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  child’s  speaking  a  foreign 
language;  to  be  bi-lingual  is  a  distinct  advantage.  But  the 
first  and  most  important  task  of  the  American  kindergarten 
in  a  foreign  community  is  to  teach  the  child  who  hears  a 
non-English  language  at  home  in  such  a  way  that  he  will 
feel  that  English  is  his  mother  tongue  and  that  his  mother’s 
tongue  is  the  foreign  language. 

If  we  would  supply  for  the  child  in  the  kindergarten 
language  environment  which  is  as  effective  as  that  of  his  own 
home  we  must  remember  that  in  the  use  of  his  mother’s 
tongue  he  has  the  start  of  three  or  four  years  and  that  he 
spends  more  than  half  of  his  time  at  home.  What  we  lack  in 
time,  therefore,  we  must  make  up  in  vividness  of  presenta¬ 
tion;  our  few  repetitions  we  must  make  as  effective  as  the 
many  through  which  the  child  learned  his  first  language. 
The  child  also  has  learned  his  mother’s  tongue  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  familiarity,  where  there  is  nothing  to  inhibit  speech. 
The  new  language  must  be  learned  in  a  strange  place  among 
strange  people;  there  is  shyness  to  overcome,  unwillingness 
to  speak;  so  we  must  offer  material  of  such  engrossing  inter¬ 
est  that  the  barrier  of  strangeness  is  broken  down  and  self- 
consciousness  vanishes. 
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The  impression  which  the  new  word  makes  on  the  child’s 
mind  will  depend  mainly  on  the  intensity  of  his  emotional 
interest  in  it,  the  frequency  with  which  he  hears  it,  and  the 
closeness  of  the  association  of  the  word  with  the  experience 
for  which  it  stands.  If  the  experience  is  of  vital  interest  to 
him,  he  will  have  the  impulse  to  talk  about  it.  We  cannot 
let  the  child  acquire  his  new  vocabulary  in  the  same  desultory 
way  in  which  he  learned  his  first  language;  to  be  sure,  he  must 
build  up  his  vocabulary  step  by  step,  as  he  did  before,  but 
this  time  his  steps  must  be  carefully  guided.  Words  must  be 
chosen,  especially  at  first,  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  of 
pronunciation,  their  practical  value,  and  the  possibility  of 
conveying  to  the  child  the  exact  meaning,  and  must  always 
be  grouped  around  some  vital  experience. 

IV 

In  considering  the  methods  to  be  used  in  the  kindergarten 
in  the  foreign  district  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  will  really  be  teaching  a  foreign  language. 
She  has  to  teach  the  names  of  the  operations  as  well  as  the 
operations  themselves.  Her  first  aim  should  be  so  to  present 
the  material  as  to  catch  and  hold  the  attention  of  the  child,  in 
order  that  right  habits  may  be  established.  For  it  has  been 
noticed  in  foreign  kindergarten  and  commented  upon  by 
teachers  that  the  children  do  not  pay  attention.  That  is  not 
surprising,  since  they  understand  only  vaguely  what  is  said. 
And  this  attitude  of  inattention  often  becomes  established 
and  continues  throughout  the  child’s  school  life,  resulting  in 
retardation  and  sometimes  in  disciplinary  cases.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  therefore,  to  secure  the  child’s  attention  and  to  hold 
it  from  the  outset.  For  this  reason  the  teacher  should  have 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching  a  foreign 
language  by  the  direct  method,  modified,  of  course,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  little  children. 

The  teacher  will  be  concerned  with  the  child’s  acquiring 
English  as  fluently  and  correctly  as  possible  and  with  awaken¬ 
ing  in  him  a  desire  to  express  himself  in  English.  Words 
introduced  should  be  grouped  around  some  interesting  ex- 
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perience  and  presented  so  dramatically  and  vividly  as  to 
stamp  themselves  upon  the  child’s  memory  in  pleasant  as¬ 
sociation  with  their  meaning.  To  some  extent  the  teacher 
must  consciously  direct  the  child’s  activity:  there  must  be 
some  formal  drill,  even  though  it  be  disguised  as  play;  and 
there  should  be  some  insistence  on  the  attainment  by  the 
child  of  a  certain  standard  of  performance. 

In  order  to  use  an  English  expression  correctly,  the  child 
must  have  heard  it  not  once  but  many  times.  As  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  create  in  the  kindergarten  all  the  situations  which 
would  lead  to  the  natural  use  of  all  the  varied  terms  with 
which  the  child  needs  to  become  familiar,  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  natural  environment  is  the  story.  The 
story  must  be  carefully  chosen  and  the  meaning  of  the  words 
may  be  made  clear  to  the  children.  The  content  of  the 
stories  must  yield  to  the  practical  value  of  the  language 
learned  by  means  of  them.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  most 
beautiful  story  fails  in  both  artistic  and  moral  effect  if  the 
language  in  which  it  is  told  is  only  partially  understood; 
and  the  child  who  starts  to  school  with  the  habit  and  expecta¬ 
tion,  though  unconscious,  of  only  partially  understanding 
what  is  said  to  him,  has  been  little  benefited  by  the  kinder¬ 
garten  course. 

Story  telling,  to  be  effective  in  building  up  the  child’s 
vocabulary,  should  be  accompanied  by  lively  pantomime, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  doubt  in  the  child’s  mind  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  Pantomime  serves  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  explaining  the  word  and  associating  it  with  its  mean¬ 
ing,  and  of  vitalizing  the  word,  so  that  the  child’s  attention 
is  caught  and  held.  A  quiet,  soothing  manner  of  presenting 
language  material  will  not  hold  the  attention  of  the  child 
nor  stimulate  his  desire  for  speech.  By  pantomime  also  the 
child,  even  before  he  attempts  himself  to  pronounce  the 
words,  can  show  his  understanding  of  what  is  said.  The 
story  should  be  followed  by  simple  dramatization  of  the 
thread  of  the  story  by  the  children  themselves,  first  in 
pantomime,  then  by  easy  dialogues. 

Skillful  questions  on  the  story  will  also  aid  in  its  reproduc- 
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tion.  The  same  story  may  be  repeated  with  profit  many 
times;  for  the  more  often  the  children  hear  the  words  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  same  experience,  the  more  closely  will  they 
be  associated  in  memory,  and  the  more  spontaneous  will  be 
their  recall.  The  expressions  should  become  so  familiar  to 
the  children  that  they  will  finally  carry  them  over  con¬ 
sciously  into  their  own  activities.  Pictures  may  be  used 
effectively  to  help  establish  the  association  between  word 
and  idea.  They  should  be  used  to  accompany  the  object  and 
the  pantomime,  rather  than  as  a  substitute  for  them.  After 
the  child  has  actually  undergone  the  experience,  a  picture 
may  well  recall  it,  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  conversation  upon 
it ;  but  a  picture  should  take  the  place  of  the  actual  experience 
only  when  it  is  possible  to  supply  it.  Expressions  connected 
with  experiences  which  the  child  cannot  possibly  have,  such 
as  sleigh-rides  in  Los  Angeles  or  mountains  in  the  Great 
Plains,  should  be  avoided. 

In  all  of  this  work,  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  pro¬ 
nunciation.  The  child  should  have  articulation  exercises 
apart  from  the  other  language  drill,  to  help  him  get  the  swing 
of  the  sounds  in  his  tongue.  As  children  love  nonsense 
syllables  and  delight  in  twisting  their  tongues  about  for  the 
formation  of  untried  sounds,  the  articulation  drills  will  be  an 
amusement  rather  than  otherwise.  With  the  first  begin¬ 
nings  of  speech  the  child  forms  certain  articulatory  habits, 
dependent  upon  the  speech  of  the  people  whom  he  imitates. 
Thus  the  Italian  child  of  four  forms  his  t  against  his  upper 
front  teeth,  just  as  his  father  does,  and  the  sound  has  the 
same  acoustic  effect;  the  Spanish  child  acquires  the  non¬ 
explosive  type  of  h  that  he  has  heard  at  home,  and  uses  it  as 
well  in  the  new  English  words.  The  peculiar  quality  of  a 
person’s  speech  depends  first  of  all  on  what  he  has  heard. 

Our  ears,  then,  as  well  as  our  organs  of  speech,  form  habits 
which  become  in  fact  so  firmly  fixed  that  we  often  hear  not 
the  sound  as  it  actually  is,  but  the  sound  that  we  are  expecting 
to  hear.  Thus  it  is  that  we  can  often  fill  in  an  entire  sentence 
when  we  have  actually  heard  only  a  few  of  the  words  if  the 
speaker  is  using  a  language  with  which  we  are  familiar;  but  if 
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the  language  is  unfamiliar,  we  distinguish  only  here  and  there 
a  word.  Very  often,  too,  the  ear  mistakes  an  unfamiliar 
word  for  a  familiar  one.  The  case  of  little  Ida  who  sang  of 
the  “farmer  in  the  jail”  illustrates  this  point.  Poor  little 
Ida’s  father  and  brothers  have  all  been  housed  in  the  jail, 
while  the  dell  is  beyond  her  experience.  Rosie  called  her 
sister’s  wrapper  a  “rabbit,”  because,  to  her  undiscriminating 
ear,  the  two  foreign  words  sounded  alike.  We  have  to  deal, 
then,  with  fairly  well-fixed  habits  of  ear  and  tongue  when  we 
begin  our  work  with  the  children’s  speech. 

The  teacher,  therefore,  needs  some  phonetic  training,  not 
only  because  she  needs  a  keen,  well-trained  ear  to  hear  the 
child’s  sounds,  but  because  she  will  have  to  train  his  organs 
of  speech  to  acquire  the  new  habits  of  speech.  She  will 
need  to  know  how  to  secure  from  the  child  clear,  distinct 
speech,  correct  in  sound  as  well  as  form.  She  should  know 
what  peculiarities  in  his  pronunciation  are  due  to  his  foreign 
parentage  and  what  to  “baby  talk”  and  physical  defects; 
she  should  also  know  not  only  how  to  correct  his  mistakes, 
but  how  to  foresee  and  avoid  them.  For  instance,  she  will 
not  teach  the  foreign-speaking  child  to  say  “thank  you” 
until  he  can  form  the  sound  th  correctly;  otherwise  she  is 
fairly  sure  to  hear  “tank  you”  for  an  indefinite  time  after¬ 
ward. 

V 

A  child  is  made  uncomfortable  by  the  possession  of  any 
peculiarity  that  marks  him  as  different  from  his  mates. 
This  is  especially  true  when  there  is  anything  unusual  about 
his  language.  The  stutterer  suffers  tortures;  the  lisper  who 
has  been  ridiculed  or  reproached  for  his  speech  defect  finally 
dreads  to  open  his  mouth.  Even  native  Americans,  the 
Westerner  in  the  East  and  the  Easterner  in  the  W^est,  find 
their  speech  sometimes  provoking  amusement,  sometimes 
irritation,  because  it  does  not  conform  to  local  standard. 
The  child  who  speaks  English  with  a  foreign  tinge  is  laughed 
at  and  taunted,  is  called  unpleasant  names,  until  he  becomes 
ashamed  of  his  foreign  parentage.  Most  of  us  are  strangely 
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intolerant  of  any  divergence  on  the  part  of  others  from  the 
standards  of  speech  set  up  by  ourselves.  The  mutilation  of 
our  native  tongue  by  the  foreigner  is  heard  by  us  sometimes 
with  amusement,  often  with  annoyance,  seldom  with  the 
sympathetic  desire  to  '^ut  him  at  ease  and  at  the  same  time 
to  help  him  improve  his  English.  If  the  foreigner  feels  our 
impatience  he  becomes  confused  and  his  speech  becomes  more 
incoherent  and  incorrect.  There  are  certain  peculiarities 
of  speech  that  mark  the  speaker  immediately  as  a  foreigner, 
and  as  long  as  he  carries  the  sign  of  foreign  birth  in  his  speech 
his  origin  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  alien  himself,  because 
of  his  inability  to  speak  correctly  the  speech  of  the  American 
people,  feels  himself  a  foreigner;  while  the  native  American  is 
reminded  by  every  uncouth  sound  of  the  foreign  birth  of  the 
speaker. 

Thus  foreign  accent  forms  an  invisible  but  very  perceptible 
barrier  between  the  native  and  foreign-born  inhabitants  of 
our  country  and  the  factor  of  speech  becomes  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one  in  the  assimilation  of  the  new  American.  If  the 
children  of  the  foreign-born  parents  are  to  be  trained  for 
citizenship  they  must  be  made  to  feel  their  responsibility 
toward  the  nation,  they  must  be  filled  with  the  sense  of  their 
being  an  essential  part  of  the  nation ;  there  must  be  nothing 
to  make  them  feel  apart  or  different  from  other  citizens. 
Such  artificial  •  barriers  as  foreign-sounding  English  must 
be  entirely  removed.  They  must  master  English  so  thor¬ 
oughly  that  they  will  feel  at  home  in  it,  that  they  will  think 
in  it,  and  instinctively  express  their  thoughts  in  it,  rather 
than  in  the  language  which  they  first  learned  at  home.  Our 
only  hope  for  the  future  of  the  country  lies  in  an  enlight¬ 
ened  patriotism,  which  can  be  attained  only  if  our  children 
are  trained  to  clear  and  direct  thinking,  to  clear  and  forcible 
expression  of  thought,  and  to  a  recognition  of  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  duties  which  are  theirs  because  they  are  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  a  great  nation. 


COOPERATION  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING 
F.  C.  Landsittel 


TOO  much  importance  can  scarcely  be  attached  to  a 
sound  and  sensible  basis  of  administration  as  between 
agencies  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  educational 
system  at  large.  This  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
loose- jointed  arrangements  that  now  prevail  in  so  many 
places.  Losses  in  eflSciency,  perhaps  in  funds,  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  student  morale  have  taken  place  that  run  beyond 
calculation.  There  should  be  something  more  than  mere 
cooperation  between  the  college  for  teachers  and  the  common 
schools;  the  two  should  become  one.  If  there  is  an  urban 
university,  teacher  training  belongs  to  it;  and  it  in  turn 
belongs  as  a  member  to  the  educational  system  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  is  no  place  in  such  a  situation  for  a  normal 
school  separately  controlled,  or  for  any  other  separate,  pub¬ 
licly  supported  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  known.  The  urban  university 
should  find  its  way  into  every  important  city;  it  should 
absorb  all  teacher-training  agencies  where  it  may  come;  and 
everywhere  it  should  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  body 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  direction  of  educational 
affairs.  This  body  in  the  usual  situation  is  the  board  of 
education. 

Here  then  is  a  whole  educational  system,  encompassing, 
besides  elementary  instruction,  the  secondary  and  higher 
phases  also.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  single  directing  author¬ 
ity  representing  the  public,  to  whom  the  entire  structure 
belongs.  Is  it  not  believable  that  this  system  presents  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  cooperation  of  individuals  and  for  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  forces  that  could  not  otherwise  be  secured?  There 
are  high  school  youths  to  be  guided  toward  vocational  life; 
a  wide-open  door  of  opportunity  is  here  afforded  which 
leads  to  teaching  as  well  as  to  other  useful  callings.  Thus 
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the  probability  seems  stronger  that  capable  young  people 
may  find  their  way  into  teaching,  thereby  insuring  the  life 
and  continued  effectiveness  of  the  system  itself.  There  is  a 
grounding  in  substantial,  thorough  scholarship  to  be  given, 
a  responsibility  that  normal  schools  and  colleges  for  teachers 
still  seem  to  feel  too  scantily.  The  academic  resources  of  a 
whole  university  are  available  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
masterful  teachers  required,  under  whose  precept  and  exam¬ 
ple  neophytes  in  the  art  are  to  be  placed.  The  children  of  the 
whole  people  may  have  the  benefit  of  contact  from  time  to 
time  with  such  teachers  as  these.  Opportunity  is  to  be 
provided  for  observation  of  classroom  work  and  directed  ini¬ 
tiatory  experience.  The  administrative  head  of  the  whole 
educational  system,  being  responsible  for  eflSciency  in  this  as 
well  as  for  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  classes  utilized, 
is  bound  to  labor  in  the  interest  of  such  a  balance  as  may 
conserve  the  welfare  of  both  types  of  learners.  And,  may  it 
be  added,  there  are  educational  anomalies  such  as  model 
schools,  ideal  teaching  situations,  and  strait  jacket  proce¬ 
dure,  which  are  to  be  heard  of,  let  us  hope,  no  more,  for 
training  will  take  place  in  the  actual  work-a-day  world  of 
teaching. 

Certain  relationships  are  involved  in  such  a  complete 
unification  of  forces,  which  for  lack  of  space  cannot  be 
elaborated.  One  of  these  relationships,  however,  that  of 
the  school  for  education  of  teachers  to  the  rest  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  is  to  have  our  attention.  The  relationship  clearly 
demanded  here  is  that  of  a  division  or  college  among  the 
coordinate  divisions  or  colleges  constituting  the  university. 
The  head  of  the  college  for  teachers  would  logically  be  one 
of  the  university  deans  or  one  of  the  immediate  subordinates 
of  the  university  president.  The  courses  to  be  offered, 
credits  to  be  given,  requirements  for  diplomas  and  degrees, 
and  requirements  for  entrance  would  thus  be  brought  under 
administrative  surveillance  of  the  whole  university,  with 
increased  prospect  of  soundness  and  good  effect.  Candidates 
for  the  instructional  staff  would  also  seem  likely  to  be  more 
closely  scrutinized  and  to  be  measured  by  higher  standards. 
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Even  though  the  basic  organization  may  be  of  a  highly 
unified  type,  there  still  remains  the  necessity  of  detailed 
arrangement  between  departments.  Definite  understanding 
should  be  insured  as  to  the  prerogatives  and  responsibilities 
of  individuals;  and  the  limitations  within  which  the  activities 
of  departments  or  groups  are  to  be  confined  must  be  clearly 
drawn.  In  organizations  of  the  looser  type  so  generally 
prevailing,  these  considerations  are  even  more  important. 
They  can  on  the  whole  be  thought  of  as  not  less  than  indis¬ 
pensable  in  any  situation,  and  attention  is  invited  to  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  most  important  of  these  factors. 

1.  In  situations  where  public  schools  are  utilized  by  colleges 
for  teacher-training  purposes  a  formal  contract  between  the  two 
interests  should  be  drawuy  or  at  least  a  memorandum  covering 
the  understanding  entered  into.  This  should  be  of  somewhat 
detailed  character.  It  should  be  supplemented,  moreover, 
by  published  regulations  applying  to  critic  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dent  teachers,  if  not  extending  to  pupils  composing  classes 
employed  for  observation,  demonstration,  and  practice 
purposes. 

2.  Public  school  authorities  must  understand  definitely  how 
classes  or  individuals  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  training  col¬ 
lege  are  to  serve  the  latter* s  interestSy  and  are  to  be  made  responsi¬ 
ble  for  delivery  of  service.  To  the  end  that  this  principle  may 
be  observed,  the  policy  of  the  training  college,  certainly  as 
regards  points  of  contact  with  the  public  schools,  should  be 
in  the  fullest  sense  open  and  above  board.  Visitation  of 
classes  utilized  for  training  purposes  on  the  part  of  public 
school  supervisors  and  principals  should  be  invited,  and  these 
visits  should  be  seized  upon  as  opportunity  to  impart  essen¬ 
tial  information  and  cultivate  cordial  relations.  Measure¬ 
ments  of  improvement  in  student  teachers  should  be  taken 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  in  part  of  crediting  such 
improvement  in  fair  proportion  at  least  to  those  making 
provision  for  it.  Measurements  likewise  should  be  taken 
to  show  the  progress  of  children  practiced  upon,  as  a  means 
of  safeguarding  their  interests  and  of  establishing  con¬ 
clusively  that  their  interests  are  safeguarded.  Some  index 
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may  be  derived  from  this  of  the  proper  proportions  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  charging  costs.  Conferences  between  workers 
concerned  on  both  sides,  both  formal  and  informal,  should 
be  held  with  such  frequency  as  to  dispel  illusions,  which 
otherwise  would  be  almost  certain  to  arise,  and  to  maintain 
entire  mutuality  of  confidence. 

3.  The  teachers*  college  staff  must  he  quickened  in  their  sense 
of  responsibility  toward  the  schools  for  aid  in  dealing  with  every 
kind  of  problem,  not  merely  that  of  teacher  supply,  and  must 
he  given  time  and  facilities  for  rendering  such  service.  The 
alacrity  with  which  school  authorities  and  teachers  avail 
themselves  of  expert  investigation,  instruction,  and  advice  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  this  new  day  in  American 
education.  The  relatively  rapid  development  of  such  service 
in  connection  with  all  schools  of  education  should  go  on 
apace.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  way  of  advertising, 
but  rather  as  a  matter  purely  of  extending  and  perfecting 
the  usefulness  of  a  public  institution.  As  service  is  delivered 
on  the  part  of  either  of  the  cooperating  parties,  it  should  be 
put  up  in  packages  always  free  from  any  suspicion  of  bearing 
the  offensive  legend,  “collect  on  delivery.** 

4.  As  a  corollary  to  the  two  preceding  principles,  the 
academician  must  submit  to  the  de-ossification  of  his  academic 
shell,  while  the  chesty  practical  educator**  must  concede  the 
genuine  value  of  such  a  thing  as  scientific  approach  to  educa¬ 
tional  problems.  The  cloistered  atmosphere  of  the  non¬ 
professional  school  may  be  excusable;  but  a  specialized  col¬ 
lege  for  teachers  cannot  function  without  sympathetic  con¬ 
tact  with  schools.  Academic  bigotry  is  the  surest  of  insula¬ 
tors.  The  more  indefatigable  our  chase  of  the  big-blown 
bubbles  of  theory,  the  more  unlikely  will  be  our  establishment 
of  terms  of  confidence  with  our  co-partners,  who  are  of  a 
practical  turn.  Nor  is  short-sighted,  vain  thinking  peculiar 
to  the  academic  side  of  the  situation.  Our  cocksure  and 
sometimes  utterly  blatant  empiricist,  opportunist,  bolshevist 
in  educational  thought  is  to  be  even  more  severely  con¬ 
demned,  because  he  is,  usually  at  least,  a  less  sincere  seeker 
after  truth.  The  following  of  both  types  of  extremist 
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happily  may  be  expected  to  fall  away  as  the  truth  comes  more 
and  more  to  be  known. 

5.  The  faculty  of  the  teachers*  college  should  embrace  in 
considerable  proportion  persons  who  have  had  contact  with  the 
inmost  features  of  the  schools,  through  experience  as  workers  in 
them.  This  does  not  mean  experience  in  the  indifferent 
sense,  but  the  experience  of  an  intelligent  student  of  the  work 
of  education.  There  is  limited  place  for  the  specialist  in  the 
fundamental  sciences  pertaining  to  the  education  of  the 
teacher,  but  training  per  se  can  be  imparted  only  by  one  who 
in  the  practical  sense  knows  how.  The  credentials  in  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  special  field  conferred  by  the  advanced  schools  are 
coming  to  be  representative  of  more  and  more  of  this  prac¬ 
tical  element;  but  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  the  degree  is 
quite  the  making  of  the  satisfactory  man.  A  scholarly,  studi¬ 
ous  man,  however,  he  must  always  be. 

6.  The  training  college  authorities  should  be  empowered  to 
select  teachers  already  in  the  system,  or  for  appointment  in  the 
system,  who  are  to  be  put  in  charge  of  student  teachers  in  train¬ 
ing,  their  compensation  being  provided  for  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  college.  The  authorities  of  the  training  college  may  be 
presumed  to  be  able  to  judge  best  of  the  fitness  of  individuals 
for  this  special  type  of  work.  And  fitness  is  not  measured 
wholly  in  terms  of  teaching  skill,  nor  in  any  other  of  the 
larger  qualities  of  merit,  nor  indeed  in  a  combination  of  all 
ordinary  ones.  The  critic  teacher  must  be  not  only  a  supe¬ 
rior  teacher  in  the  usual  significance  of  that  term,  but  must 
have  the  rare  faculty  of  showing  others  how  to  become 
teachers.  The  special  qualities  of  personality  and  peculiar 
powers  required  should  be  paid  for.  The  compensation, 
moreover,  should  come  in  the  name  of  the  college,  at  least  in 
proportion  to  the  demands  of  the  college  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  talents  and  time.  For,  “where  the  treasure  is 
there  will  the  heart  be  also.” 

7.  Ultimate  ratification  of  all  choices  of  personnel  affecting 
the  welfare  of  school  children  should  be  reposed  in  the  public 
school  authorities.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
efliciency  of  the  educational  system  as  a  whole  is  paramount. 
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The  multitude  of  children,  to  whose  growth  and  development 
it  is  dedicated,  are  not  under  any  consideration  to  be  sacrified. 
Unless  practice  activities  can  be  managed  so  as  to  be  free  from 
harm  to  helpless  children,  there  is  no  warrant  for  claiming 
practice  privileges.  Some  consideration  assuredly  may  be 
given  to  the  preferability  of  directed  practice  as  obviating 
the  poor  work  of  beginning  teachers  wholly  without  experi¬ 
ence,  but  in  city  systems  these  latter  are  usually  not  em¬ 
ployed.  And  even  if  they  were,  the  situation  still  would  not 
justify  on  the  part  of  public  school  executives  any  other  than 
an  attitude  of  jealous  concern  for  teaching  everywhere  that 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  without  fault.  The  opportunities 
to  be  enjoyed  in  public  school  classes  by  the  college  for 
teachers,  although  essentially  rights  in  the  abstract,  are  to 
be  regarded  in  practice  as  privileges  with  respect  to  which 
there  should  be  no  semblance  of  abuse.  That  this  may  be 
insured,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  schools  may  be  con¬ 
served,  control  of  the  personnel  immediately  concerned,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  ratification  of  appointment,  should  be 
vested  in  the  educational  chief  executive,  or  in  his  desig¬ 
nated  subordinates. 

The  university  in  a  large  city  is  in  a  position  strategically 
advantageous  to  promote  improved  organization  for  teacher 
training  purposes.  It  may  initiate  this  educational  work  in 
localities  as  yet  without  it,  and  it  may  extend  itself  to  in¬ 
clude  establishments  of  the  kind  already  existing.  In  either 
case  it  renders  a  service  to  the  community  perhaps  more 
likely  to  claim  public  recognition  than  most  of  the  other 
services  it  can  render.  To  the  extent  that  it  joins  its  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  common  educational  program  it  may  expect  to 
avoid  conflict  and  strengthen  its  position  in  popular  esteem. 
And  this  position  it  must  recognize  as  its  principal  asset. 
It  is  essential  that  university  teacher  training,  along  with 
other  types  of  vocational  preparation,  and  the  common 
school  shall  all  but  lose  their  identity  in  the  concept  we  hold 
of  community  education. 


WHAT  AILS  COLLEGIATE  ENGLISH? 
Charles  E.  Whitmore 


IN  SPITE  of  the  attention  bestowed  in  the  last  twenty 
years  on  the  status  of  English  composition  in  our  colleges, 
in  spite  of  the  number  and  the  diversity  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  dealing  with  it,  every  year  brings  its  quota  of 
complaints  that  college  students  cannot  write  good  English. 
The  almost  universal  establishment  of  prescribed  courses  for 
freshmen  has  not  solved  the  problem;  and  such  expedients 
as  added  courses  for  conspicuous  deficients,  or  committees 
on  students*  use  of  English,  are  but  palliatives  of  a  situation 
which  their  very  existence  shows  to  be  unsatisfactory.  They 
are  not  employed  in  any  other  subject,  and  the  mere  fact  that 
composition,  to  which  so  much  time  is  devoted  throughout 
the  period  of  schooling,  should  need  them  so  imperatively  is 
clear  proof  that  something  is  radically  wrong.  While  the 
situation  is  too  complex  for  off-hand  solution,  it  is  not  hard 
to  find  the  source  from  which  most  of  the  troubles  proceed. 

The  radical  fault  is  just  this :  an  inability  to  decide  what  a 
general  freshman  course  in  composition  ought  to  do  and  how 
it  should  be  linked  with  college  work  as  a  whole.  Other 
subjects  appear  to  know  what  they  are  driving  at;  English 
composition  wavers  and  vacillates,  trying  to  make  up  for  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  its  exact  function  by  picking  whatever  ap¬ 
peals  are  lying  around  loose.  Hence  we  resort  to  the  genial 
empiricism  which  adopts  any  device  that  happens  to  attract 
current  attention;  to  the  humanitarian  desire  to  teach 
“the  man,  not  the  subject,**  lest  the  undergraduate  mind  be 
put  to  undue  strain;  and  to  a  delusive  “cooperation**  with 
other  departments  which  usually  ends  in  nothing,  because  the 
other  departments  are  busy  with  their  own  concerns.  So  long 
as  English  composition  is  not  sure  how  to  take  itself,  it  can¬ 
not  complain  if  it  is  not  always  taken  seriously  by  outsiders. 
As  the  direct  result  of  this  uncertainty,  the  atmosphere 
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of  most  composition  courses  has  become  too  ‘‘literary.** 
By  this  I  mean  that  we  try  to  imitate  the  procedures  and  re¬ 
sults  of  purely  literary  activity  before  there  is  a  proper  foun¬ 
dation  for  them.  The  average  student  requires  a  command 
of  written  language  that  is  analogous  to  the  skill  needed  to 
paint  a  fence:  and  much  of  our  training  in  composition  is  as 
absurdly  misplaced  as  would  be  the  requirement  that  every 
intending  fence-painter  should  first  attend  an  art  school. 
When  the  attempt  is  made  to  cover  all  the  types  of  writing 
in  a  freshman  course  the  result  must  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
time  is  at  best  short  and  crowded:  sizable  pieces  of  work 
require  time  for  collecting  and  thinking  over  material,  and 
there  is  not  room  for  many  of  them.  Hence  arises  the  al¬ 
most  inescapable  temptation  to  cultivate  devices  which  will 
give  an  appearance  of  thought  without  the  labor  of  really 
pursuing  it,  and  to  conceal  lack  of  substance  by  a  specious 
show  of  cleverness. 

One  road  to  improvement  thus  seems  to  lie  through  the 
cutting  down  of  the  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered.  In 
particular,  so  long  as  we  include  much  study  of  narration, 
the  space  devoted  to  other  matters  mil  be  seriously  curtailed; 
and  it  becomes  an  open  question  whether  the  writing  of  fic¬ 
tional  narrative,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  has  any  proper 
place  in  a  general  course.  Story-writing  is  largely  a  matter 
of  personal  aptitude:  and  while  the  discovery  that  writing 
a  good  story  is  not  easy  may  be  worth  making,  is  it  worth 
while  to  take  a  couple  of  months  of  the  freshman  course  to 
prove  it.^  The  writing  of  short  stories  on  approved  formulae 
is  not  quite  the  whole  duty  of  man.  I  believe  that  the 
capacities  of  narration  could  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by 
short  themes  of  incident,  and  by  a  longer  historical  narrative 
worked  out  from  a  careful  study  of  sources  much  after  the 
fashion  currently  employed  in  argument.  The  detailed 
study  of  narration  would  then  go  to  its  proper  place — a  more 
advanced  elective  course. 

The  cutting  down  of  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  narra¬ 
tion  would  also  bring  a  salutary  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
attention  to  current  periodicals.  The  conditions  under 
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which  they  are  at  present  conducted,  the  sort  of  appeal 
which  competition  forces  them  to  make,  do  not  constitute 
the  safest  guide  to  the  discovery  and  imparting  of  truth. 
Naturally,  it  is  profitable  to  the  student  to  keep  in  touch 
with  contemporary  record  and  comment;  but  too  much  of  it 
easily  leads  to  concentration  on  literary  devices  which  are  the 
outcome  of  highly  specialized  and  even  artificial  intentions, 
and  away  from  soundness  of  thought  and  style. 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  should  abandon  the  attempt  to 
make  the  general  freshman  course  a  nursery  of  professional 
writers,  and  adopt  the  more  modest  aim  of  trying  to  give 
every  student  a  firm  sense  of  structure,  a  moderate  lucidity 
of  thought,  and  a  fairly  wide  and  controlled  vocabulary. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  imparting  at  the  outset  a  clear  view 
of  the  basic  ways  in  which  notions  are  gained,  put  together, 
and  conveyed,  and  ensuring  a  grasp  of  them  by  practice  in 
the  simpler  types  of  exposition  and  description.  On  this 
would  follow  training  in  collecting  and  arranging  larger 
masses  of  material,  and  in  so  handling  them  as  to  secure 
steady  movement  and  culmination  of  interest.  Next  would 
come  a  closer  study  of  what  is  involved  in  the  establishing 
of  fact,  of  the  distinction  between  fact  and  inference,  and 
of  securing  a  sound  basis  for  the  tracing  of  relations  in 
experience.  If  all  this  were  concluded  with  a  study  in  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  some  important  historical  event  in  terms  of 
narrative,  I  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  writing  adequate 
to  the  requirements  of  most  students  could  be  satisfactorily 
imparted  under  the  conditions  at  present  obtaining. 

A  change  of  this  sort  would  affect  both  the  procedure  of 
the  course  and  the  kind  of  material  employed  in  it.  The 
former  would  demand  methods  based  on  the  ways  in  which 
the  average  human  mind  receives  and  reacts  on  experience, 
illustrated  by  a  series  of  carefully  graded  examples,  at  first 
on  the  scale  of  sentence  and  paragraph,  then  on  a  larger 
scale;  the  second,  the  selection  of  material  for  its  definite 
applicability,  regardless  of  date  or  source — but  not  disre¬ 
garding  literary  merit.  If  esthetic  values  were  for  the  most 
part  kept  in  the  background,  they  would  not  therefore  be 
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absent;  in  fact,  they  might  be  better  absorbed  if  less  insisted 
on.  Most  students  would  find  a  better  model  of  English, 
as  well  as  a  more  valuable  subject  matter,  in  such  a  book  as 
Professor  J.  A.  Thomson’s  Bible  of  Nature  than  in  much  con¬ 
temporary  writing  of  a  ‘‘literary”  cast. 

Finally,  a  course  thus  conceived  would  draw  its  material 
largely  from  the  student’s  own  experience,  both  as  already 
acquired  and  as  in  process  of  extension  by  college  work.  The 
former  can  be  made  to  yield  vividness  and  individuality,  the 
latter  a  cooperation  with  other  departments  based  not  on 
mechanical  interchange  but  on  practical  utilization.  Re¬ 
production  and  restatement  of  material  studied  form  so 
large  a  part  of  college  work  that  practice  in  them  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  legitimate  business  of  a  course  in  writing;  and 
simple  problems  in  structure  can  be  most  easily  approached 
when  the  material  has  been  partially  supplied  from  without. 

The  trend  of  the  reform  here  sketched,  then,  is  in  the 
direction  of  thought  as  opposed  to  improvisation,  in  the 
direction  of  the  structural  and  functional  aspects  of  writing 
as  opposed  to  the  formal.  For  it  is  an  odd,  if  natural,  fact 
that  formalism  and  empiricism  at  last  join  hands,  as  we  may 
see  once  more  in  the  standardized  short  story  of  the  present 
day.  But  a  consideration  of  writing  as  related  to  the  func¬ 
tional  activities  of  the  human  mind  necessarily  brings  about 
a  view  of  structure  based  on  the  function  which  it  expresses, 
and  thereby  puts  the  student  on  the  only  road  by  which  he 
can  effect  control  of  writing  which  shall  be  really  determined 
by  his  own  personal  needs. 

It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  reform  could  at  present  make 
any  headway  in  our  larger  universities.  The  routine  is  there 
too  settled;  too  many  text-books  have  been  shaped  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  it;  it  is  too  closely  interwoven  with  prejudices 
outside  to  be  easily  disturbed.  But  if,  in  some  smaller 
college,  the  experiment  could  be  made  of  cutting  loose  from 
the  encumbrances  of  “literature”  and  frankly  aiming  at 
adjustment  of  freshman  composition  to  actual  needs,  I 
believe  that  the  complaints  justly  brought  against  the 
present  system  could  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  disposed  of. 


COLLEGE  CREDIT  FOR  MEDICAL  STUDIES 
George  L.  Omwake 

WITH  respect  to  collegiate  preparation,  there  are  at 
the  present  time  four  classes  of  medical  students: 
(1)  those  having  had  two  years  of  college  work  in  a 
pre-medical  course  without  reference  to  an  academic  degree; 
(2)  those  having  had  two  years  of  college  work  for  which, 
with  two  or  more  years  of  medical  work,  a  bachelor’s  degree 
is  awarded ;  (3)  those  having  had  three  years  of  college  work, 
which,  with  the  first  year  of  the  medical  course,  is  accepted 
for  a  bachelor’s  degree;  and  (4)  those  having  had  a  complete 
four  years’  college  course  with  the  usual  baccalaureate  degree. 

There  are  seventy-six  medical  schools  in  the  United  States 
now  requiring  at  least  two  years  of  college  work  for  entrance. 
All  but  eight  are  rated  as  “A”  schools.  Nearly  all  of  these 
have  an  arrangement  with  one  or  more  colleges  or  academic 
departments  of  universities  by  which  medical  work  is  ac¬ 
cepted  in  part  for  credit  toward  the  college  degree.  In 
thirty-seven  of  these  there  are  students  receiving  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  on  a  combination  requiring  only 
two  years  of  college  work.  In  seven,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  is  obtained  on  the  same  terms.  These  seven  are  all 
in  the  West  and  South.  In  twenty-four  medical  schools 
bachelors’  degrees  are  being  taken  by  students  after  three 
years  in  college — in  all  cases  except  four,  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  In  eight  instances  the  six-year  combination 
and  the  seven-year  combination  for  the  baccalaureate  and 
the  medical  degree  exist  in  the  same  institution — the  six-year 
arrangement  yielding  a  B.S.,  and  the  seven-year  scheme  an 
A.B.  This  discrimination  reflects  sadly  on  the  B.S.  degree, 
which  has  been  struggling  for  recognition  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  A.B.  In  the  remaining  fifteen  medical  schools,  either 
a  full  four-year  college  course  is  required  for  admission  or 
there  are  no  arrangements  for  accrediting  medical  work 
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toward  college  degrees.  In  nearly  all  cases  in  which  medical 
work  is  being  counted  toward  the  bachelor’s  degree,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  made  with  the  liberal  arts  department  in 
the  university  of  which  the  medical  school  is  a  part.  While 
medical  schools  having  such  arrangements  within  their  own 
universities  have  also  sought  similar  privileges  from  inde¬ 
pendent  colleges  for  students  prepared  in  the  latter,  these 
institutions  have  been  loath  to  respond  favorably.  A  few 
colleges  grant  the  bachelor’s  degree  on  three  years  of  work 
plus  one  year  in  a  medical  school  as  a  matter  of  fixed  policy, 
and  here  and  there  others  have  permitted  the  arrangement 
in  individual  cases  as  they  have  come  up. 

There  appear  to  be  three  factors  in  the  problem  whose 
interests  must  be  considered:  (1)  the  medical  profession  in 
general,  (2)  the  individual  prospective  medical  student,  and 
(3)  American  collegiate  education. 

The  position  of  the  medical  profession  is  voiced  in  part  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  who  makes 
the  point  that  the  two-year  college  requirement  already  puts 
us  on  a  par  with  the  requirements  in  pre-medical  and  medical 
work  in  other  leading  countries,  and  to  go  beyond  the  general 
requirement  would  result  in  bringing  the  medical  graduate 
into  his  life  work  at  too  late  an  age.  He  also  contends, 
that,  if  additional  time  is  to  be  spent,  the  future  physician 
can  utilize  it  to  better  advantage  by  devoting  the  time  to 
special  study  after  he  has  received  his  medical  degree.  In 
the  face  of  this  well-known  position,  however,  there  is  the 
requirement  of  leading  medical  schools  of  the  country  of  a 
full  four-year  college  course  for  entrance  and  the  tendency  of 
other  influential  medical  schools  to  move  up  from  the  two- 
year  college  requirement  to  at  least  three  years  of  college 
work  for  entrance.  Among  the  institutions  that  have  now 
taken  this  latter  course  are  the  Leland  Stanford  Medical 
School,  the  Western  Reserve  School  of  Medicine,  the 
University  of  California  School  of  Medicine,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School,  the  Yale  Medical  School,  and  the 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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How  much  there  really  is  in  the  contention  that  an  extra 
year  or  two  spent  in  preliminary  education  militates  against 
highest  medical  attainments  is  hard  to  determine.  It  is 
urged  that  physical  maturity  lessens  dexterity  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon,  yet  the  older  surgeons  are  the  most  sought 
after.  It  is  held,  too,  that,  with  the  passing  of  the  earlier 
years  of  young  manhood,  there  is  danger  of  the  “therapeutic 
instinct  ’’  becoming  dulled.  But  no  one  should  be  in  better 
position  to  judge  this  question  than  the  faculties  of  medical 
schools  and  they  are  gradually  adding  to  the  years  of  pre¬ 
medical  education.  Doubtless,  after  all,  success  in  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  depends  more  upon  thought  than  upon  in¬ 
stinct,  more  upon  the  head  than  the  hand,  and,  in  general, 
nothing  can  match  in  value  a  liberal  education  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  medical  science. 

What  are  the  interests  of  the  individual  student  looking 
toward  the  medical  profession?  There  are  two  classes  of 
students  who  seek  the  shortest  possible  road  toward  this 
goal :  those  that  get  started  late  and  those  that  lack  means. 
For  the  latter  the  problem  is  serious.  Often  the  poorer  boy 
is  the  more  promising.  To  lengthen  the  years  of  his  prelimi¬ 
nary  and  professional  preparation  and  correspondingly  to 
shorten  the  years  of  his  opportunity  for  earning  in  actual 
practice  presents  an  economic  problem  in  which  not  only  the 
individual  but  the  public  is  interested.  This  diflSculty 
should  be  met  by  the  endowment  of  scholarships  and  loan 
funds  in  medical  schools.  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  reports  348  scholarships  at  present 
in  thirty-eight  medical  schools.  Twenty-one  of  these,  and 
six  others,  report  loan  funds.  This  is  a  most  meager  provi¬ 
sion  and  constitutes  the  merest  beginning  in  a  field  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy  that  commends  itself  both  for  intrinsic  worth  and 
quick  results.  The  percentage  of  medical  students  getting 
started  late  becomes  smaller  as  the  public  high  school  system 
improves,  and  especially  as  the  correlation  between  the 
public  school  system  and  collegiate  education  becomes  per¬ 
fected.  The  exceptional  candidate  who  takes  up  the  prepa¬ 
ration  for  medicine  at  a  late  age  should  not,  in  any  event. 
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determine  the  system.  It  is  contended  by  most  medical 
men  and  admitted  by  practically  all,  that  the  full-fledged 
college  man  has  the  advantage  in  the  profession.  For  the 
individual  prospective  student,  then,  a  full  four-year  course 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  best. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  American  collegiate  education 
there  is  only  one  side  to  the  question.  The  college  will  ever 
be  loath  to  yield  the  precious  advantages  of  the  senior  year 
for  even  the  exacting  work  of  the  freshman  year  in  medicine. 
It  cannot  give  up  the  student  in  that  year  when,  as  in  no 
other,  it  places  its  imprint  upon  his  life  and  makes  of  him 
a  real  son,  in  order  that  he  may  take  up  work  of  an  entirely 
different  character  in  an  entirely  different  type  of  institu¬ 
tion.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  latter  fully  accredits 
that  work  toward  a  degree  all  its  own,  and  the  college  then 
calls  him  back  to  invest  him  with  the  same  baccalaureate 
rights,  honors,  and  privileges  which  it  confers  upon  those 
who  have  completed  the  course  as  college  seniors.  Why 
then  allow  it?  Moreover,  if  it  should  become  a  general 
practice  where  might  it  not  end?  Already  there  are  those 
who  contend,  not  without  reason,  that  the  first  year  in 
theology  is  a  better  substitute  for  the  senior  year  in  college 
than  is  the  first  year  in  medicine.  Law  and  the  various 
branches  of  engineering  might  claim  the  same.  Shall  the 
liberal  arts  degree  be  cheapened  in  the  interest  of  professional 
degrees?  Will  the  process  indeed  not  degrade  rather  than 
upbuild  the  latter? 

Just  now  we  should  all  be  looking  in  the  other  direction. 
Our  duty  is  to  find  ways  and  means  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  educational  system  throughout.  In  this  the  colleges 
have  a  marked  responsibility.  From  both  above  and  below 
there  are  attempts  to  jockey  the  college  of  liberal  arts  off  its 
time-honored  place  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  or  if  it  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  in  the  middle,  to  give  it  a  narrower  path. 
But  the  place  of  the  college  in  American  education  has  been 
fixed  by  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  history.  What 
America  has  achieved  in  national  character  and  influence 
is  due  more  to  the  college  than  to  any  other  element  in  our 
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system.  In  view  of  the  enlarged  responsibility  of  our 
country,  on  account  of  her  lately  achieved  position  of  in¬ 
creased  influence  in  the  world,  we  should  work  to  strengthen 
rather  than  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  college.  All  parties 
at  interest  in  our  educational  system  should  cooperate  in 
this — the  professional  and  technical  schools  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools  on  the  other. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
schools  is  toward  a  full  four-year  college  course  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  ex¬ 
pedient  and  wise  for  the  colleges  to  promote  this  tendency, 
and  by  a  policy  of  cooperation,  help  this,  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  education  and  training  in  America,  to  a  position 
unprecedented  and  unparalleled  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
To  this  position  and  this  policy  are  summoned  the  liberal 
arts  departments  of  the  universities,  as  well  as  the  indepen¬ 
dent  colleges.  As  departments  of  institutions  whose  prestige 
is  the  greater,  they  even  more  than  the  smaller  colleges  have 
a  responsibility  for  preserving  our  academic  standards. 

The  institutions  responsible  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  may 
not  presume  to  say  whether  medical  schools  shall  require 
two,  three,  or  four  years  of  collegiate  preparation,  but  they 
can  and  should  say  unitedly  and  firmly  that  college  degrees 
stand  solely  and  exclusively  for  college  work. 


ARE  MENTALITY  TESTS  ON  RIGHT  LINES? 
William  R.  Comings 


For  some  years  before  the  World  War  experts  were 
busy  in  the  schools  of  our  cities  making  studies  of 
children  and  classifying  them  according  to  mental 
capacity.  The  work  had  value.  School  people  were  shown 
that  there  was  a  rational  rather  than  a  “temperamental’* 
cause  for  “repeating.”  The  experts  carried  their  work  to 
the  juvenile  courts  and  they  found  a  mental  rather  than  an 
ethical  cause  for  most  cases  of  delinquency.  Courts  be¬ 
came  more  humane.  The  war  came  on  and  government  ex¬ 
perts  sorted  recruits  by  similar  tests  with  results  that  justi¬ 
fied  the  pains  taken. 

Since  the  war  many  new  lines  of  testing  have  developed, 
some  in  business,  more  in  higher  school  and  college  work. 
To-day  the  wise  superintendent  asks  about  capacity  to  do 
high  school  work.  He  finds  this  safer  than  depending  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  mastery  of  subjects  that  may  happen  to  be 
taught  in  the  lower  grades.  And  some  colleges  recognize 
the  fact  that  mental  alertness,  persistent  habits,  definite 
ideals,  and  general  sanity  are  better  qualifications  for  admis¬ 
sion  than  conventional  certificates  of  scholastic  attainment, 
or  at  least  that  the  two  should  be  coordinately  considered. 

Everyone  knows  to-day  that  school  examination  tests, 
even  daily  grades,  are  of  uncertain  worth.  It  must  necessar¬ 
ily  be  so  because  of  the  lack  of  standards  and  because  of  the 
diversified  personalities  of  the  examiners  and  of  the  ex¬ 
amined.  If  mental  tests  are  made  to  discover  those  fit  for 
promotion  in  the  schools  or  fit  to  enter  the  university,  those 
who  are  to  profit  from  the  generosity  of  the  people,  then 
those  not  fit,  the  eliminated — the  normals  often,  the  sub¬ 
normals,  the  morons  and  worse — ^have  a  just  grievance,  un¬ 
less  they  are  as  well  cared  for,  as  well  equipped  for  life,  as 
the  recipients  of  school  and  college  endowments.  Even 
more,  have  they  not  been  seriously  discredited^by  the  method 
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of  the  examination  and  the  ratings  made  in  accordance  there¬ 
with?  The  question  is,  have  they  been  eliminated  without 
serious  personal  injury? 

Again,  if  the  tests  have  been  made  to  find  the  cause  of 
mental  slowness  in  studies  or  of  delinquency  in  conduct, 
then  we  reach  by  this  route  the  same  problem,  that  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  tests  so  as  to  avoid  any  discredit  being  attached 
to  these  slower  individuals.  They  may  be  as  “short”  as  the 
scale  shows,  but  they  are  unjustly  handicapped  by  telling 
them  so.  The  problem  cannot  be  brushed  aside  by  an 
assumption  that  nature  made  them  thus  and  so  and  that  the 
tests  merely  reveal  it.  Nature  is  supposed  to  endow  every 
individual  with  some  power  of  self-support,  some  means  of 
taking  his  place  in  the  community,  and  with  some  degree  of 
self-respect.  These  rights  and  powers  are  too  often  ignored  by 
the  short-sightedness  or  moral  obliquity  of  these  examiners. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  writer  that  it  is  a  crime  to 
stigmatize  any  child  with  the  term  “moron”  or  “defective” 
or  “subnormal.”  It  handicaps  him  at  the  outset.  It  dis¬ 
graces  his  family.  It  is  not  a  recompense  to  place  him  in  a 
school  for  defectives,  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please. 
By  the  very  process  it  is  known  as  a  school  for  the  “feeble¬ 
minded.”  Most  cities  do  provide  special  schools  for  such 
unfortunates.  In  such  schools  industrial  and  concrete  work 
is  undertaken  along  with  the  academic,  very  wisely  to  be 
sure,  but  not  with  suflScient  variety  to  meet  all  cases.  The 
cases  are,  in  fact,  more  varied  than  we  are  apt  to  think. 
They  must  be  varied  if,  as  is  claimed,  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  really  subnormal. 

Whether  they  are  subnormal  depends.  One  boy  is  very 
subnormal  in  language  studies  but  very  expert  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop.  One  has  no  conception  of  number  combinations 
but  is  an  adept  in  a  botanical  garden.  One  takes  to  naviga¬ 
tion  and  another  to  art,  and  probably  neither  could  do  the 
other’s  work  or  even  comprehend  it.  The  writer  has  known 
many  cases  classed  as  morons  who  proved  later  to  be  highly 
skilled  in  some  art  or  craft.  Do  these  expert  examiners 
properly  “size  up”  all  these  children  of  all  the  people? 
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The  whole  purpose  of  the  present  testing  might  well  be 
considered  a  by-product  or  by-result  of  what  should  be  the 
real  end  and  aim.  The  examiner  should  be  generous.  He 
should  go  deeply  into  the  child’s  mind,  into  his  physical  char¬ 
acteristics;  he  should  learn  all  his  capacities,  his  recognition 
of  color,  his  hearing,  his  heart  action,  his  habits  of  thought, 
his  reaction  to  stimuli,  his  persistency,  his  respect  for  others, 
his  recognition  of  right  and  wrong,  his  love  of  music,  art,  or 
literature,  his  possibilities  in  the  trades  or  occupations  open 
to  him,  his  love  of  natural  history,  his  life  ideals,  his  loyalty 
to  friends  and  to  institutions,  his  physical  powers  of  endur¬ 
ance,  his  health  and  all  environments  affecting  it:  in  short, 
he  should  be  charted  comprehensively.  And  then  should  be 
added  for  certain  purposes  the  school  studies  he  has  mastered. 

With  such  data,  revised  at  stated  periods,  as  growth  takes 
place,  the  “mental  age”  would  be  recognized  as  merely  an 
incidental  element,  but  not  divulged  to  the  discredit  of  the 
subject  or  the  humiliation  of  his  family.  With  such  data 
the  vocational  guide  could  work  to  some  effect;  so  also  could 
the  parents  and  the  teacher.  From  such  charts  colleges 
could  pick  novitiates  intelligently. 

The  vital  question  about  every  individual  is,  what  can  he 
do  and  do  well?  K  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  this  can¬ 
not  be  learned  too  young,  nor  can  it  be  learned  too  fully.  To 
accomplish  its  purpose  school  work,  like  college  work,  should 
be  wonderfully  diversified.  It  should  be  carried  to  a  high 
degree  of  skill  along  practically  all  fundamental  lines  of 
human  endeavor.  And  such  work  would  be  done,  if  children 
were  fully  understood  and  their  needs  made  apparent. 

This  is  not  in  the  least  an  argument  for  a  materialistic  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  expense  of  ethical  and  cultural  branches,  which 
could  be  taught  more  easily  and  effectively  with  the  children 
properly  classified  for  various  kinds  of  work.  If  a  man 
builds  a  house,  he  selects  material  adapted  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  and  purp)oses.  If  he  is  building  manhood  or 
citizenship,  should  he  do  less?  Would  he  do  less  if  he 
were  once  trained  in  character  discrimination? 


THE  STUDENTS*  STUDY  HOUR 
Orland  O.  Norris 

I 


The  problems  of  the  students*  study  hour  and  of  the 
study-room  supervisor  appear  on  the  surface  as  per¬ 
haps  nine  parts  policing  and  one  part  teaching.  These 
problems  are  in  the  last  analysis  created  by  the  failures  of 
the  classroom  teacher.  They  are  problems  left  over  from 
ineflScient  teaching,  testing,  and  assignment  in  the  classroom. 
They  are  fundamentally  problems  of  interest  and  problems 
of  attack,  caused  by  the  classroom  teacher*s  failure  to  induce 
compelling  attentiveness  on  the  part  of  his  pupils.  This 
is  in  part  his  failure  to  give  his  pupils  a  chance  to  recite  in  a 
straightforward  manner  upon  the  essential  problems  of 
their  lesson  and  his  failure  to  make  his  pupils*  study  problems 
so  definite  as  to  point  the  way  of  attack  upon  them;  but  still 
more  is  it  his  failure  to  keep  them  imbued  with  an  assurance 
that  their  school  problems  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
general  process  of  human  living.  In  other  words,  assuming 
a  proper  sifting  of  our  pupils  for  the  work  they  are  under¬ 
taking,  we  should  discern  that  all  our  problems  of  teaching 
and  discipline  are  in  final  analysis  problems  of  attentiveness 
— partly  problems  of  securing  the  interested  attention  of  our 
pupils  to  their  work,  but  chiefly  problems  of  the  teacher*s 
own  proper  attentiveness  throughout  all  the  processes  of 
his  own  endeavor. 

The  nature  of  the  problems  thus  left  to  the  study  hour 
makes  the  real  problem  of  the  study-room  supervisor  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  teaching.  In  like  manner  it  makes  the  chief  labor  of  the 
teacher-supervisor,  in  whatever  ofiSicial  capacity,  a  problem 
of  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach,  in  order  to  mitigate  and 
finally  remove  altogether  the  policing  problems  of  the  study 
room  and  the  study  hour.  I  might  assume  that  these  un¬ 
necessary  problems,  like  the  poor,  will  be  always  with  us  and 
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thus  devote  my  attention  merely  to  scratching  the  surface 
of  the  real  problem.  I  prefer  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
and  treat  the  problem  at  its  source,  in  the  hope  that  at  the 
same  time  I  may  show  the  way  of  solving  those  incidental 
policing  problems  that  in  the  meantime  will  continue  to 
thrust  their  ugly  heads  above  the  surface  of  the  legitimate 
study-room  activities.  For  the  things  of  which  I  have  com¬ 
plained  are  not  primarily  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  but  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  and  of  our  failure  to  recognize  and 
make  righteous  war  upon  them  with  righteous  objects  in 
view.  Thus  early  I  am  indicating  that  our  educational 
process  in  its  broadest  and  deepest  sense  must  be  based  upon 
a  far  different  foundation  and  be  directed  by  reference  to  a 
far  different  ideal  from  those  at  present  observed  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  our  educational  endeavors.  What  I 
conceive  this  foundation  and  this  ideal  to  be  will  appear  in¬ 
cidentally,  but  clearly,  in  the  course  of  my  argument. 

II 

Granted  a  teacher’s  knowledge  of  subject  content,  his 
teaching  problem  has  two  aspects — that  of  making  his  sub¬ 
ject  interesting  to  his  pupils,  and  that  of  teaching  his  pupils 
how  to  attack  the  problems  presented  by  the  subject.  These 
two  aspects  I  shall  discuss  in  order  and  somewhat  in  detail. 

The  problem  of  attentiveness  itself  we  may  consider  under 
two  aspects :  the  larger  and  the  narrower  field  of  attention, 
the  racial  and  the  personal  field,  the  philosophic  and  the 
practical  field. 

The  normal-minded  pupil  comes  to  his  new  teacher  and  his 
new  subject  already  hazily  attentive  to  an  indefinitely  con¬ 
ceived  prospect,  and  ready  to  be  taught.  If  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  positive  attentiveness  can  be  induced,  he  can  be 
taught  anything  within  the  range  of  his  comprehension. 
But  how  can  a  teacher  interest  his  pupils  in  a  subject  in 
which  he  is  not  himself  interested?  And  how  can  any  sub¬ 
ject  be  persistently  interesting,  except  in  the  light  of  a  sup¬ 
posedly  integral  relationship  to  the  world  in  which  we  live — 
or,  more  exactly,  in  a  supposedly  vital  relationship  to  the 
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processes  of  our  own  living  in  our  world?  And  here  I  mean 
not  merely  the  living  of  our  own  individual  lives  in  some 
chosen  social  stratum,  striving  to  attain  to  supposedly  higher 
strata  and  seeking  to  keep  ourselves  uncontaminated  from 
contact  with  supposedly  lower  and  humbler  strata.  Nor 
do  I  mean  merely  playing  our  part  in  a  narrowly  national 
life,  in  a  selfish,  contankerous  relationship  to  the  life  of  other 
nations,  for  the  most  vital  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  his 
pupils  interested  in  the  world  in  which  their  lives  are  cast.  To 
do  this  the  teacher  must  himself  have  an  interesting  world — a 
scientifically  grounded  philosophy  that  represents  the  world 
as  inherently  a  vital,  engaging  place  in  which  to  live,  a  world 
the  essential  problems  of  which  are  really  problems  of  living. 

My  first  contention  is  that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
service  that  he  is  supposed  to  render  to  the  race  (when  this 
is  clearly  discerned),  the  teacher,  from  kindergarten  to  univer¬ 
sity,  should  have  had  a  grounding  in  philosophical  thinking, 
down  to  the  latest  moment — not  the  dead,  institutional¬ 
ized  philosophy  presented  to  us  in  traditional  theology,  but 
a  philosophy  embodying  the  new  knowledge  of  matter  for 
the  inorganic  side  of  our  world,  and  embodying  a  straight¬ 
forward,  unequivocal,  evolutionary  view  of  our  organic 
world,  including  our  own  history  and  nature. 

If  this  is  too  strong  a  medicine  for  the  teaching  profession 
as  it  is  to-day  constituted,  that  fact  only  points  to  the  need 
of  a  more  stalwart  generation  and  line  of  teachers,  who  will 
be  able  to  stand  it  for  the  sake  of  the  better  race  that  it  is  our 
business  to  produce.  And  if  it  seems  a  far  cry  from  the 
immediate  problems  of  the  students’  study  hour  to  this 
contention  for  a  more  dynamic  philosophy  of  life  and  of  the 
world  as  a  whole,  that  appearance  can  only  be  the  result 
of  a  current  superficial  view  of  our  place  and  work  as  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  great  process  of  achieving  human  continuity. 
For  education  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  training  our 
young  to  make  money,  or  to  make  a  living,  or  to  perpetuate 
our  altogether  inadequate  institutions.  It  is  a  process  of 
fitting  the  young  intelligently  to  play  their  proper  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  parts  in  a  process  that  will  supposedly  mean  a  con- 
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tinued  life  for  the  race  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  culture  that  will 
supposedly  support  this  fundamental  effort.  It  is  a  process 
of  training  them  to  keep  our  present  institutions  continuously 
bent  to  the  service  of  the  species  Hfe,  or  else  to  clear  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  to  make  room  for  better  ones. 

The  fundamental  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  interest  his 
pupils  in  their  world — in  the  work  of  the  race  to  continue  its 
existence  world  without  end,  in  the  work  of  the  race  so  to 
integrate  its  own  life  processes  with  the  processes  of  the  world 
in  which  it  lives  that  it  may  achieve  continuity  of  life.  The 
world  and  its  processes,  the  race  and  its  problems,  and  the 
task  of  conceiving  these  processes  and  these  problems  the 
teacher  can  make  interesting  to  his  pupils  only  if  he  himself 
has  conceived  them  and  found  them  interesting;  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  world,  including  ourselves,  is  already  far 
enough  advanced  so  that  we  need  not  exaggerate  or  “roman¬ 
ticize”  it  a  bit  in  order  to  make  it  superlatively  interesting 
to  our  pupils. 

The  heart  of  this  contention  is  the  assurance  that  the 
world  of  our  knowledge  is  not  an  agglomeration  of  dead 
things  and  events,  but  a  world  of  processes  of  which  things 
and  events  are  only  the  perceptible  manifestations.  The 
world  is  a  world  of  process — the  world  and  all  that  is  therein. 
Its  very  existence  and  continuity  are  supported  by  its  proc- 
essal  character.  Astronomy  presents  us  with  a  history  of 
process — the  process  by  which  our  universe  in  the  large 
has  come  to  be  what  it  is.  Geology  is  a  history  of  process — 
the  process  by  which  our  planet  has  become  what  it  is.  Geog¬ 
raphy  is  a  history  of  process — the  process  by  which  different 
terrestrial  areas  have  become  more  or  less  suited  for  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  man  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  needs  and  wants 
incident  to  the  perpetuation  of  human  life  upon  earth 
through  a  culture  on  our  part  to  be  ever  adapted  to  that 
service.  Mathematics  is  the  accumulated  sum  of  mental 
processes  by  which  man  has  learned  to  take  quantitative 
stock  of  time  and  space  and  of  the  various  factors  that  enter 
into  his  vital  processes.  What  we  call  history  is  itself  a 
history  of  process — of  the  several  threads  of  process  by  which 
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local  groups  of  the  race  here  and  there  have  more  or  less 
fortuitously  succeeded  in  saving  themselves  from  self-an¬ 
nihilation  and  mutual  extinction.  The  chief  function  of  the 
teaching  of  history  is  to  present  the  young  with  a  record  of 
human  error — of  man’s  groping  and  rushing  after  wrong 
ideals,  wrong  gods,  gods  of  any  kind  rather  than  that  kind  of 
Good  which  would  mean  presumably  and  purposively  a  con¬ 
tinued  life  of  the  race  itself.  The  real  content  of  history, 
save  the  history  of  scientific  effort,  is  the  story  of  human 
error.  Acquisition  of  the  truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  it,  nor 
should  we  look  to  it  for  any  save  a  negative  guidance  for  the 
solution  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  educational 
problems  that  confront  us.  It  is  high  time  to  get  out  of  the 
rut  of  worshipping  the  past,  with  its  nearsightedly  fallible 
leaders  and  its  only  partially  serviceable  achievements,  and 
to  address  ourselves  to  a  conception  and  consequent  solution 
of  the  problems  that  confront  us  as  members  of  a  species 
whose  real  business  is  to  live  by  improving  the  integration 
of  the  processes  that  make  up  its  life  effort. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  processal  conception  of 
the  world  in  its  every  aspect  will  make  it  more  interesting  to 
our  pupils  and  will  stimulate  them  to  a  more  intense  desire 
to  know  about  it  and  about  all  the  problems  of  life  that  it 
presents.  For  it  is  an  approach  toward  presenting  in  con¬ 
ceptual  form  the  world  of  reality  to  which  the  race,  through 
its  individuals,  must  get  itself  continuously  readjusted,  in 
ever  better  form  and  spirit,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  continuity. 
Such  a  conception  of  the  world  makes  possible  the  percep¬ 
tion  of  a  real  relationship  between  all  the  significant  processes 
of  individual  life  and  those  of  the  larger  world,  and  thus 
makes  all  life  more  interesting.  Moreover,  just  because  it 
is  so  faithful  to  reality,  it  is  the  only  valid  basis  for  a  scienti¬ 
fically  philosophic  ethics  and  religion.  And  there  is  no  age 
so  tender  to  which  this  view  cannot  be  presented  in  a  prop¬ 
erly  diluted  form,  so  that  it  will  assure  persistence  of  wonder 
and  attentiveness,  and  a  true  basis  for  living,  not  only 
throughout  the  entire  school  period,  but  in  fact  throughout 
the  whole  threescore  or  fourscore  years  of  life. 
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This  may  put  the  teacher  in  the  position  of  often  having 
to  admit  a  lack  of  definite  knowledge;  but  no  one  ought  to 
be  more  ready,  out  of  his  own  sweep  of  the  entire  field  of 
ever-increasing  knowledge,  to  say,  “I  do  not  know.”  The 
common  pedantic,  pedagoguish  inability  to  admit  to  one’s 
pupils  a  limit  of  his  knowledge  is  not  only  a  lie  in  itself,  but 
it  is  a  crime  against  the  young,  and  still  more  against  poster¬ 
ity.  It  is  a  part  of  the  general  and  vicious  conspiracy  of  the 
past  to  dominate  both  present  and  future,  whereas  present 
and  future  should  be  dominated  only  by  the  best  ideals  that 
can  be  conceived  in  each  succeeding  generation,  of  an  ever 
new  and  better  civilization  yet  to  be  realized  in  the  interest 
of  race  continuity.  Let  our  classroom  teachers  everywhere 
but  hold  up  such  a  view  of  the  world  before  their  own  and 
their  pupils*  eyes,  and  then  see  whether  classroom  tasks  and 
classroom  problems  will  be  the  dull,  leaden,  resented  bore 
that  at  present  drives  our  pupils  to  anarchy  and  our  session- 
room  supervisors  all  but  to  drink  and  despair. 

Ill 

The  problems  of  the  narrower  field  of  attention  I  can  dis¬ 
miss  more  briefly.  These  are  problems  of  the  pupil’s  own 
personal  relation  to  the  present  and  future  of  his  race, 
through  his  political,  religious,  economic,  industrial,  social, 
educational,  and  other  institutional  agencies;  problems  of  his 
school  curriculum,  of  the  several  subjects  of  the  curriculum, 
and  of  the  several  problems  presented  in  each  subject.  They 
are  problems  of  making  the  individual’s  training  and  life  a 
wholly  practical  concern  in  the  interest  of  the  race.  For 
not  a  lesson,  a  subject  of  study,  a  curriculum,  a  school  sys¬ 
tem,  a  social,  industrial,  economic,  religious,  or  political 
institution  can  justify  itself  in  our  national  and  species  life 
save  on  the  basis  of  a  supposedly  positive  participation  in  the 
species  life,  through  affording  a  culture  that  will  support 
and  forward  the  species  process.  It  is  the  pupil’s  relation- 
sliip  to  the  species  life  through  all  these  more  immediate  and 
more  tangible  relationships  that  should  constitute  the  nar¬ 
rower,  practical  field  of  his  attention. 
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All  this  means  that  the  objects  of  the  pupiFs  thinking  and 
study  endeavors  are  properly  not  merely  facts — objects,  per¬ 
sons,  and  events — but  relationships  as  well  and  even  more 
definitely  so,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  relationships  can¬ 
not  be  definitely  and  accurately  perceived  unless  the  related 
facts  themselves  are  accurately  apprehended.  Meaning 
itself  is  an  apprehension  of  relationships,  and  is  true  or  not 
according  as  the  knowledge  of  the  related  terms  is  accurate  or 
not.  And  this  is  exactly  where  interest  comes  in.  For 
interest  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  attention,  possibly  secured 
and  held  by  three-ring-circus  methods.  In  fact,  interest  is 
an  entirely  different  mental  process  from  attention,  though 
attention  is  necessary  to  interest,  and  interest  is  necessary  to 
voluntarily  sustained,  positive  attention. 

Interest,  as  Professor  N.  A.  Harvey  has  ably  shown  in 
his  Feelings  of  Man,  is  a  feeling  sometimes  painful  and  some¬ 
times  pleasurable  in  tone.  But  certainly  most  of  the  in¬ 
terest  that  has  a  proper  place  in  our  schools  is  pleasurable. 
Now  it  is  a  commonplace  to  think  of  feeling  as  a  motive,  a 
driving  agency,  whence  the  word  emotion  came  to  be  coined 
as  a  name  for  feeling.  But  a  pleasurable  feeling  is  rather  like 
the  ear  of  com  that  the  shrewd  old  darkey  dangled  from  a 
pole  in  front  of  his  mule  to  tease  him  along,  than  like  the 
blue-beech  stimulus  that  he  probably  carried  behind.  And 
the  feeling  of  pleasurable  interest  is  as  effective  a  bait  to 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  human  being  as  was  the  ear  of  com 
to  the  lazy  mule. 

In  any  given  mental  effort  the  feeling  of  interest  follows  an 
act  of  attention,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause  or  motive 
of  this  act  of  attention.  But  if  the  resulting  feeling  of  inter¬ 
est  is  pleasurable,  a  desire  to  continue  or  repeat  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  it  will  lead  the  pupil  to  seek  a  repetition  of  the 
kind  of  mental  effort  that  engendered  it.  It  is  in  this  ex 
post  facto  way  that  pleasurable  interest  comes  to  play  the 
part  of  a  supposed  motive  to  intellectual  effort. 

Now  the  intellectual  effort  that  is  necessary  to  engender 
the  experience  of  interest  is  the  perception  of  a  relationship 
between  two  terms;  and  for  the  interest  to  be  most  intense 
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one  of  these  terms  must  be  the  subject  of  the  process  himself. 
Without  attention,  this  perception  of  relation  could  not  take 
place,  and  without  the  perception  of  the  relationship  there 
would  be  no  feeling  of  interest.  In  this  paper  I  am  employ¬ 
ing  the  noun  attentiveness  to  denote  positive  attention  plus 
the  concomitant  feeling  of  interest,  and  the  transitive 
verb  interest  to  devote  the  securing  of  attentiveness. 

But  oneself  has  been  implicit  in  all  the  past  life  of  his  for¬ 
bears,  even  through  all  the  millions  of  years  of  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  life  process;  and  so  will  oneself  be  implicit  for  help  or 
hindrance  in  all  the  millions  of  years  of  life  that  the  race  may 
be  expected  yet  to  live.  Thus  the  history  of  one’s  race,  and 
of  all  the  factors,  human  and  extra-human,  that  affect  that 
history,  both  past  and  future,  is  the  history  of  oneself.  In 
the  case  of  alien  cultures  that  have  come  into  our  own,  there 
is  still  the  implication  that  but  for  them,  and  if  they  had  been 
different,  our  lives  and  our  racial  outlook  would  be  different 
from  what  they  are.  And  it  is  but  a  step  to  the  interesting 
contemplation  of  what  our  present  lives  would  now  be,  and 
of  what  our  future  outlook  would  be  as  a  strain  of  the  human 
race,  if  ours  had  been  the  culture  of  the  Chinese,  or  the 
Hindu,  or  the  African  race.  Moreover,  we  cannot  by  na¬ 
ture  be  so  selfish  and  inhuman  as  not  to  wish  and  demand 
for  these  peoples  as  hopeful  an  outlook  as  we  ourselves 
have.  So  it  was  that  we  went  to  war  in  the  interest  of  world¬ 
wide  democracy,  and  so  it  is  that  the  social  struggle  now  on 
will  never  be  stilled  until  through  democracy  for  all  peoples 
we  shall  once  more  become  united  in  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  as  we  once  were  in  the  dim  biological  past.  Let  our 
pupils  once  be  oriented  so  as  to  perceive  the  implications  of 
all  the  many-sided  aspects  of  their  life  endeavors,  and  let 
our  educational  process  be  directed  with  reference  to  the 
same  implications,  and  most  of  our  problems  of  inattention 
and  listlessness  will  disappear. 

In  all  this  I  am  simply  urging  that  in  our  school  work  we 
take  advantage  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  evolutionary 
process,  and  of  our  best  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  interest, 
which  possess  such  tremendous  philosophical  import,  and 
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that  we  base  our  school  system,  our  curriculum  of  studies, 
the  organization  of  our  several  subjects  of  study,  and  all  our 
teaching  procedure  upon  this  really  fundamental  fact  of  the 
most  compelling  and  vital  interest  in  conscious  human  en¬ 
deavor.  If  we  do  this,  the  problems  of  securing  persistent  at¬ 
tention  to  helpful,  healthful  things  will  be  solved,  and  the 
really  troublesome  aspects  of  the  study-room  supervisor’s 
work  will  concurrently  vanish. 

IV 

There  remains  the  more  direct  and  immediate  problem 
of  the  classroom  teacher’s  daily  work — a  problem  which, 
being  unsolved,  leaves  its  own  train  of  troubles  to  linger 
into  the  study  hour  and  the  study  room,  the  only  troubles 
that  have  any  right  to  appear  there.  This  is  the  problem 
of  attack,  or  the  problem  of  putting  the  pupils  upon  the  road 
of  effective  attack  upon  their  subjects  and  included  problems. 
Yet  even  here  effective  classroom  teaching  would  remove 
most  of  the  diflSculties  of  the  study  hour. 

After  acquainting  his  pupils  with  the  human  relationships 
of  a  new  subject  upon  which  they  are  to  embark,  the  teacher 
should  give  them  a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  its  problems 
and  of  the  general  integration  of  the  entire  subject  matter. 
This  can  generally  be  done  most  effectively  by  use  of  the 
author’s  “Preface”  and  “Table  of  Contents.”  Here  the 
pupils  can  be  introduced  to  the  general  unity  of  the  subject 
matter,  as  conceived  by  the  author,  and  to  its  various  sub¬ 
divisions  in  their  logical  relationships.  And  this  integrated 
preview  of  the  subject  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  cold. 
Each  new  topic  should  be  studied  in  relation  to  the  whole — 
to  what  has  gone  before,  and  to  what  is  to  follow — and  of 
course  to  the  whole  human  life  process.  When  such  teach¬ 
ing  is  done  it  will  leave  the  pupils  with  an  organized  body  of 
knowledge,  each  part  of  which  will  help  to  recall  the  rest 
upon  demand,  and  all  of  which  will  have  some  definiteness 
of  meaning;  and  it  will  give  them  valuable  training  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  their  own  thinking. 
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Then  there  are  the  more  limited  problems  of  the  daily 
lesson — especially  of  the  advance  lesson.  The  teacher 
should  already  have  examined  and  solved  these  before  as¬ 
signing  them.  He  should  have  taken  particular  note  of  his 
own  mental  processes  in  the  most  effective  way  of  solving  the 
diflSculties  that  may  be  expected  to  perplex  his  pupils,  and 
thus  at  the  time  of  assignment  he  should  be  in  a  position  to 
put  their  minds  upon  the  path  of  following  the  same  proc¬ 
esses.  For  here,  as  everywhere  else  in  the  educative  process, 
processes  and  relationships  are  the  ultimate  materials  into 
which  every  bit  of  knowledge  is  to  be  reduced  for  effective 
consumption  and  use.  If  advance  lessons  are  properly  as¬ 
signed,  unnecessary  study -room  perplexities  for  the  pupil 
will  be  largely  eliminated,  and  therefore  for  the  supervisor 
as  well.  Moreover,  after  some  years  of  much  directed  at¬ 
tack  upon  their  work,  college  freshmen  should  not  be  the 
helpless  babes  and  sucklings  that  must  now  be  spoon-fed 
through  half  of  their  college  course. 

And  now  for  the  recitation  itself.  The  heart  of  the  recita¬ 
tion  period  should  be  devoted  to  direct  questioning  upon  the 
vital  problems  of  the  lesson,  for  which  the  assignment  has 
already  prepared  the  pupils.  This  done,  the  rest  of  the 
period  may  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the 
lesson  facts,  which  means  a  discussion  of  their  relationships 
to  human  life;  but  no  teacher  has  any  right  to  hold  his  pupils 
accountable  for  what  is  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  lesson 
assigned.  Furthermore,  if  the  pupils  know  that  they  are  to 
be  tested  directly,  they  have  a  far  more  definite  and  com¬ 
pelling  incentive  to  prepare  their  lessons.  There  is  no 
pleasurable  interest  in  life  quite  comparable  to  that  of  show¬ 
ing  that  one  knows.  I  think  that  my  greatest  difficulty, 
in  both  oral  and  written  work,  is  to  hold  my  students  to 
concise  statements  that  will  answer  just  so  much  as  my 
questions  ask  for,  and  no  more.  Their  pleasurable  indul¬ 
gence  in  showing  all  they  know,  or  think  they  know,  is  al¬ 
most  irrepressible.  It  is  comparable  to  a  whole  bushel  of 
corn  held  by  our  Yankee  darkey  before  his  slow-plodding 
but  hungry  mule. 
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It  is  these  three  classroom  failures,  then,  that  relegate 
to  the  study  room  most  of  the  current  troubles  of  both  pupils 
and  supervisor:  first,  the  failure  to  orient  the  pupils  so  as  to 
give  a  real  and  significant  meaning  to  their  school-day  en¬ 
deavor  and  to  all  the  knowledge  and  training  that  they 
accumulate  thereby;  second,  the  failure  so  to  assign  their 
lessons  as  to  put  them  upon  the  track  of  surmounting  their 
diflSculties,  and  hence  the  implicit  failure  to  teach  them  to 
attack  new  lessons  upon  their  own  initiative;  and  third,  the 
failure  to  test  directly  for  accurate  apprehension  of  the  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  the  lesson,  which  would  stimulate  per¬ 
sistent  effort  as  well  as  accurateness  of  apprehension.  For 
only  such  a  basis  of  accurately  apprehended  facts  can  be 
trustworthily  employed  in  the  perception  of  relationships 
that  will  give  the  facts  a  reliable  meaning.  So  long  as  these 
three  classroom  failures  persist,  a  knowledge  of  them  as  the 
source  of  his  difficulties  should  put  the  study-room  supervisor 
upon  the  track  of  solving  them. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  appear  that  I  have  not  addressed 
myself  directly  to  the  actual  disciplinary  and  administrative 
problems  that  at  present  confront  the  study-room  supervisor. 
But  to  have  done  that  would  have  been  to  admit  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  problems  as  necessary  and  persistent.  It 
would  intimate  an  acceptance  of  our  present  civilization  as 
constituting  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  It  would  in¬ 
timate  an  acceptance  of  our  present  curriculum  as  the  best 
possible  means  of  training  our  youth  for  participation  in 
this  far  from  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  It  would  intimate 
an  acceptance  of  our  present  notions  of  administering  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  best  possible  procedure  for  making  this  far  from 
adequate  curriculum  serve  as  a  means  of  preparation  for 
participation  in  this  far  from  best  conceivable  world  in  which 
to  live.  Such  an  attitude  of  mind  the  teacher  should  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  possess  and  to  manifest. 


THE  STALE  LITERARY  CULTURE  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS 
Geraldine  P.  Dilla 


Hector’s  culture  [Hector  is  an  American]  is  nothing  but  a  state  of  satura¬ 
tion  with  our  literary  exports  of  thirty  years  ago,  reimported  by  him  to  be 
unpacked  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  hurled  at  the  head  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  and  art  at  every  conversational  opportunity.  -  .  .  When 

he  finds  people  chattering  harmlessly  about  Anatole  France  and  Nietzsche, 
he  devastates  them  with  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,  and  even  Macaulay.  .  .  .  The  engaging  freshness  of  his  per¬ 

sonality  and  the  dumbfoundering  staleness  of  his  culture  make  it  extremely 
difiSicult  to  decide  whether  he  is  worth  knowing. 

Years  have  passed  since  Bernard  Shaw  thus  char¬ 
acterized  the  young  college-trained  American  in  his 
Man  and  Superman  (1905);  but  how  often  and  how 
intelligently  do  we  English  instructors  offer  our  high  school 
and  college  youth  really  fresh  culture.^  It  is  true  that  we 
have  been  teaching  courses  in  modern  drama;  a  few  higher 
institutions  gave  short  courses  on  war  literature — some  time 
after  the  war  was  over;  some  courses  on  the  novel  dare  to  end 
with  the  “contemporary**  Tono-B ungay  (1909).  Although 
a  small  proportion  of  the  progressive  universities  offer  courses 
in  contemporary  literature — poetry  and  essay  as  well  as 
drama  and  novel — yet  only  a  negligible  number  of  English 
teachers  are  really  affected  by  such  instruction.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  there  may  be  a  relation  between  the  extreme 
staleness  of  the  literature  taught  in  the  mass  of  our  schools  and 
the  fact  that  we  Americans  were  surprised  beyond  power  of 
thought  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War;  that  we  failed  to 
comprehend  our  duty,  even  our  profit,  until  three  years  late; 
that  even  now  we  try  to  safeguard  a  doubtful  sovereignty  and 
scoff  at  mankind *s  greatest  attempt  to  help  himself? 

What  posterity — ^if  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  human 
race  has  a  posterity — will  honor  as  the  finest  and  truest  ef¬ 
fort  toward  reconstruction  is  a  book  by  H.  G.  Wells,  The  Sal¬ 
vaging  of  Civilization.  It  is  the  teacher*s  duty  (and  his 
pleasure  as  well)  to  read  this,  to  try  to  put  as  much  of  it  into 
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practice  as  he  can,  then  promptly  to  see  that  all  his  able 
students  read  it  and  try  to  influence  their  communities  in  the 
direction  of  its  teaching.  This  book  and  the  same  writer’s 
Outline  of  History  make  the  most  stimulating  and  really 
illuminating  volumes  that  have  appeared  for  many  decades. 
No  sincere  teacher  of  American  youth  can  pass  them  by  or 
allow  his  students  to  do  so.  When  the  League  of  Nations 
Union  last  July  sent  H.  G.  Wells  as  a  member  of  a  deputation 
on  methods  of  history  teaching  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  (in  London),  we  surely  do  not  want  to  be 
so  provincially  American  that  we  wait  thirty  years  before  rec¬ 
ognizing  Mr.  Wells’s  worth. 

The  inclusion  of  such  valuable  new  literature  in  our  cur¬ 
riculum  is  not  diflScult — once  we  ourselves  are  familiar  with 
it.  We  could  not  only  introduce  it  as  the  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  school  or  college  literary  societies,  not  only  add  it 
to  our  lists  of  recommended  and  required  readings  in  litera¬ 
ture,  rhetoric,  history,  sociology,  education,  and  science 
courses,  but  we  could  use  parts  or  all  as  actual  texts.  Many 
such  modern  essays  survive  as  close  analysis  and  discussion  as 
any  of  Emerson’s,  Macaulay’s,  Addison’s,  or  Lamb’s;  and 
they  certainly  mean  more  and  suggest  more  broadening 
lines  of  investigation  to  the  youth  of  to-day. 

If  the  historical  method  of  approach  irrevocably  deter¬ 
mines  our  teaching  of  literature,  we  may  present  Wells’s 
essays  as  the  twentieth-century  outgrowth  of  Professor 
Huxley’s  nineteenth-century  lectures.  If  time  is  lacking  for 
both  writers,  might  we  not  better  exclude  part  of  the  great 
Victorian  teacher’s  science  so  as  to  include  more  of  his  most 
illustrious  pupil’s  newer  work?  Or  we  may  have  been  teach¬ 
ing  Carlyle.  It  is  true  that  Carlyle’s  doctrines  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  Victorian  thought,  and  that  he  was  a  representative 
of  the  nineteenth-century  conception  of  history;  but  Wells’s 
ideals  and  conception  of  history  are  immeasurably  more 
valuable  to  a  citizen  of  the  twentieth  century,  and,  as  most 
of  us  dwellers  in  democracies  think,  much  more  nearly  true. 

Likewise  Lloyd  George,  Wilson,  and  Viviani,  to  name  only 
a  few,  have  delivered  speeches  just  as  worthy  of  study  as 
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did  Webster,  Burke,  or  Washington.  St.  John  Ervine  in 
Changing  Winds^  Wells  in  Joan  and  Peter ^  Conrad  in  Lord  Jim 
have  presented  ideals  and  problems  of  greater  import  to  the 
youth  of  to-day  than  did  Jane  Austen,  Dickens,  and  Thack¬ 
eray;  and  these  newer  writers  are  equally  fine  artists  in  their 
style  and  structure.  Then  we  have  not  adequately  discussed 
narrative  poetry  if  we  omit  Masefield’s  Dauber y  Right  Royal, 
or  Enslaved.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  close  the  study  of  the  English 
lyric  with  Swinburne  or  George  Meredith;  for  Thomas 
Hardy  has  made  a  great  and  distinct  contribution  to  lyrical 
expression  in  English,  and  Walter  De  La  Mare  and  Robert 
Nichols  have  written  some  lyrics  that  add  to  the  scope  of 
English  verse.  If  we  consider  the  humanitarian  trend  in 
British  thought  through  Wordsworth,  Hood,  and  Tennyson 
we  cannot  remain  silent  concerning  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson, 
who  has  sung  of  the  workers  in  city,  village,  and  factory,  as 
well  as  of  those  in  country  lanes  and  lonely  hill-sides.  Thus 
one  could  continue  with  parallels  in  every  form  of  writing 
except  drama — that  one  form  where  we  have  awakened  to 
serious  consideration  of  the  contemporary  achievement. 

I  have  stressed  our  lethargic  inertia  in  the  field  of  litera¬ 
ture  teaching;  we  Americans  may  be  as  remiss  in  other 
branches  of  study,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  The  scientist 
seems  to  feel  it  his  duty  to  learn  of  the  latest  discoveries  and 
theories;  the  historian  has  decided  that  his  subject  is  growing 
in  extent  every  hour,  and  perhaps  even  his  long-accepted 
facts  may  change  in  the  light  of  deeper  or  wider  research. 
So  ought  the  instructor  in  literature  to  recognize  his  subject 
as  one  that  should  never  be  taught  twice  alike,  because  new 
material  is  added  each  day.  So  ought  the  instructor  in  litera¬ 
ture  to  read  with  zest  not  only  the  reviews  of  new  books  but 
the  books  themselves;  so  ought  he  to  take  special  care  that  his 
students  know  the  best  of  the  new  literature  as  it  appears. 
For  to  the  teacher  of  literature,  even  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  falls  the  high  duty  and  glorious  mission  of  modernizing 
or  freshening  our  American  culture. 


CONCERNING  THE  STUDY  OF  SPANISH  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Lawrence  A.  Wilkins 

During  the  war  the  modem  language  situation  in 
the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country 
underwent  changes  probably  more  cataclysmic 
than  those  that  occurred  in  any  other  field  of  American  edu¬ 
cation.  German,  which  held  first  place  in  popularity  in  the 
language  curriculum,  dropped  almost  over  night  into  obli¬ 
vion.  French  increased  greatly  in  favor  and  in  number  of 
students.  Spanish,  which  even  in  1912  and  1913  had  begun 
to  increase  slowly,  made  tremendous  strides,  beginning  in 
1917,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  outstripped  French, 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  teachers  of 
Spanish  was,  at  first,  inadequate. 

To-day  French  continues  to  lead,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
country  as  a  whole,  probably  reaching,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  attempted  to  estimate  the  enrollment  in  that 
language  in  secondary  and  higher  institutions  of  all  kinds, 
the  figure  of  375,000  students.  There  is  noticeable  also  a 
slow  renascence  of  interest  in  German,  although  American 
students  will  probably  never  again  study  that  language  in 
as  great  numbers  as  they  did  in  ante-bellum  days.  Spanish 
has,  in  most  sections  of  the  land,  held  for  the  last  two  years 
the  high-water  mark  it  attained  in  1920.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  300,000  students  of  the  language  in  all  types  of  second¬ 
ary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Teachers  of  Spanish 
are,  in  the  fall  of  1922,  on  the  whole  as  well  prepared  for 
their  work  as  are  the  teachers  of  French. 

In  view  of  the  situation  outlined  above  with  probable 
accuracy,  it  has  been  interesting  to  observe  that  this  year 
(1922)  there  have  arisen  to  view,  to  speech,  and  to  expression 
in  some  publications  a  few  who  have  lamented  what  they 
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choose  to  call  the  “mad  rush  into  Spanish.”  (The  “rush,” 
be  it  noted,  attained  its  height  in  1920,  and  in  the  past  two 
years  has  become  stabilized  into  a  serious,  respected  element 
in  language  education.)  These  persons,  some  of  them  “sur¬ 
veyors”  of  educational  systems,  have,  when  pressed  for  a 
reason  for  their  open  opposition  to  the  study  and  teaching  of 
Spanish,  often  contented  themselves  with  replying:  “Well, 
German  is  coming  back,”  the  wish,  apparently,  being  father 
to  the  declaration.  “  The  study  of  Spanish  has  been  a  whim, 
a  fad,  which  will  now  pass,”  they  assert. 

Laying  aside  his  own  belief  that  the  study  of  Spanish  in 
American  institutions  is  fully  as  important,  beneficial,  and 
desirable  as  is  the  study  of  any  other  language,  the  present 
writer  thought  it  would  be  in  place  to  ascertain  the  opinions 
of  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  country  concerning  the 
fitness  of  Spanish  in  the  curricula  of  schools  and  colleges, 
particularly  of  high  schools.  To  that  end  the  following 
letter  was  sent  out  to  several  men,  mostly  high  Government 
OflBcials,  whose  opinions  might  well  be  considered  impartial, 
well  informed,  and  characterized  by  the  broad  vision  that 
such  men  admittedly  must  have  in  order  to  serve  suitably  in 
the  high  places  they  occupy.  This  was  the  letter: 

In  view  of  statements  recently  made  by  certain  educators  to  the  effect 
that  the  study  of  Spanish  by  young  North  Americans  is  of  little  value  to 
them  and  that  the  desire  to  study  that  language  is  but  a  whim  that  will 
pass,  I  write  to  ask  whether  you  would  be  willing  to  send  me,  when  time 
permits,  a  statement  of  your  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  this 
language  in  the  secondary  schools  of  this  country. 

An  opinion  from  you  would  indeed  be  of  great  value. 

In  the  twenty-eight  high  schools  of  this  city  about  33,000  students  are 
enrolled  in  Spanish  classes,  24,000  in  French,  and  2,750  in  German.  The 
enrollment  in  German  is  slowly  increasing. 

The  following  replies  were  received: 

From  Herbert  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Chairman  of  the  Inter- American  High  Commission: 

The  Spanish  language  occupies  in  this  continent  a  place  of  importance 
second  only  to  that  of  English,  and  even  in  territory  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  In  most  of  the  other  Republics  the  study  of  English  has  be- 
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come  compulsory  in  the  public  schools  during  the  last  decade.  We  must 
take  particular  care  to  see  that  the  study  of  Spanish,  if  not  made  com¬ 
pulsory,  is  at  least  made  possible  in  ail  our  secondary  schools.  Improve¬ 
ment  of  our  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the  continent  will  require 
a  far  wider  knowledge  of  their  economic  conditions,  their  institutions, 
and  their  culture  than  we  now  possess,  and  the  gateway  to  any  such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  the  correct  use  of  the  languages.  The  building  up  of  a  sound 
and  enduring  commercial  policy  with  respect  to  Latin  America  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  growing  number  of  men  and  women 
trained  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese;  and,  consequently,  every  high  school 
should  at  least  offer  courses  in  Spanish,  while  those  high  schools  aiming 
to  provide  special  training  in  commercial  subjects  should  also  make  availa¬ 
ble  courses  in  Portuguese. 


From  John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War: 

I  desire  to  inform  you  that  I  believe  the  study  of  Spanish  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  of  our  country  is  of  value  not  only  to  the  student,  but  through 
them  to  the  nation. 

Spanish  is  the  official  language  of  our  sister  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Our  trade  with  them  has  been  constantly  increasing  during 
the  past  few  years.  Every  indication  points  to  an  even  more  rapid  growth 
in  the  future.  The  United  States  is  seeking  world  markets  and  investing 
capital  abroad.  Congress  is  considering  ways  and  means  to  develop  our 
merchant  marine.  The  countries  to  the  south  of  us  will  undoubtedly  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  population,  wealth,  and  world  importance.  Our  trade 
with  them  offers  an  ever-widening  field  of  opportunity  and  employment 
to  those  who  speak  and  write  Spanish  fluently. 

Our  relations  with  our  neighboring  republics  should  be  close  and  in¬ 
timate.  By  studying  their  language,  we  will  come  to  know  their  methods 
of  thought,  their  ideals,  customs,  and  traditions.  A  knowledge  of  such 
matters  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  more  sympathetic  feeling  among  our  peo¬ 
ple  for  theirs. 

I  see  through  the  study  of  Spanish  in  our  secondary  grades  a  definite 
benefit  to  the  nation,  a  valuable  asset  for  amicable  relations,  as  English, 
also,  would  undoubtedly  be  if  taught  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  republics. 


From  Julius  Klein,  Director  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce: 

The  relative  importance  of  our  Latin-American  trade  has  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  but  every  effort  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  hold  our  present 
advantages  in  that  field  against  the  strenuous  efforts  of  our  more  experi¬ 
enced  competitors.  An  indispensable  factor  in  those  efforts  will  be  the 
ability  of  our  banks  and  merchants  to  use  the  language  of  those  markets, 
especially  Spanish,  as  effectively  as  do  our  German  and  British  rivals. 
Unless  we  have  this  linguistic  equipment  our  export  trade  with 
those  countries  which  now  keeps  many  factories  from  idleness,  will  be 
seriously  impaired.  Every  step  toward  the  curtailment  of  the  study  of 
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Spanish  in  this  country  is  a  step  toward  inefficiency  and  consequent  loss 
in  the  bulk  of  our  Latin-American  import  and  export  trade  which  was 
valued  last  year  at  nearly  $1,500,000,000. 


From  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  Director  of  the  Consular  Service, 
Department  of  State: 


In  my  opinion  the  study  of  Spanish  in  our  schools  is  of  great  and  increas¬ 
ing  importance.  Our  relations  with  the  Latin-American  countries  are 
continually  growing  closer,  and  the  existing  commercial  depression  which 
has  restricted  our  opportunities  in  Latin-American  trade  is  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  matter.  I  feel  confident  that  this  trade  will  soon  revive,  and  that 
there  will  then  be  attractive  opportunities  for  young  men  with  a  knowledge 
of  Spanish  to  obtain  positions  in  the  import  and  export  business. 

I  also  believe  that  the  study  of  Spanish  in  our  schools  is  helpful  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  more  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  Latin  America, 
through  creating  in  us  greater  interest  in  their  institutions  and  literature, 
and  thereby  enabling  us  to  better  understand  their  ideals. 


From  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Vice  President,  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York: 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  add  a  word  of  approval  of  the  suggestion  that 
our  young  North  Americans  study  the  Spanish  language  in  the  public 
schools  or  elsewhere  as  opportunity  offers.  Our  broadening  relations 
with  the  world  at  large,  emphasized  by  the  war  and  its  economic 
effects,  have  impressed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  a  larger  knowledge  of 
the  language  of  those  with  whom  we  are  thrown  in  the  most  intimate  busi¬ 
ness  contact.  South  America  offers  a  wonderful  field  for  commercial  and 
industrial  development,  in  which  w  e  should  have  a  large  part,  and  as  a 
basis  for  that  activity  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  is,  of  course, 
most  important. 


From  Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  American  member 
of  the  International  Peace  Tribunal,  The  Hague: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  June  9th  last,  I  may  say  that  I  have  advocated 
an  enlarged  opportunity  for  the  study  of  Spanish  in  our  high  schools.  Not 
unnaturally,  the  study  of  foreign  languages  has  been  much  neglected 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  see  any  improvement  in  that 
direction. 


From  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  teaching  of  Spanish  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  has 
reached  the  dignity  and  importance  of  an  international  service.  In  reality. 
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the  study  of  Spanish  is  essential  to  the  further  development  of  true  Pan- 
Americanism.  Without  it,  we  cannot  hope  to  proceed  very  far  in  that 
path  of  mutual  understanding  between  the  nations  of  America  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  this  Continent. 


From  Edwin  Denby,  Secretary  of  the  Navy: 

The  development  of  our  trade  with  the  other  republics  of  the  American 
continent  is  bringing  us  more  and  more  in  contact  with  the  people  of  Latin 
America.  This  makes  a  thorough  working  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  language  highly  desirable.  Americans  do  not  give  sufficient  at¬ 
tention  to  learning  foreign  languages.  We  lose  much  in  business  efficiency 
and  in  social  pleasure  through  our  lack  of  the  languages. 

From  Bainbridge  Colby,  Ex-Secretary  of  State: 

No  one,  I  think,  can  dispute  the  desirability  of  the  study  of  the  Spanish 
language  in  North  American  schools.  With  the  exception  of  Brazil, 
where  Portuguese  is  spoken,  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  twenty  or  more 
nations  that  lie  to  the  south  of  us.  It  is  impossible  to  travel  with  ease  or 
to  do  business  with  effectiveness  in  any  country  of  Central  or  South  Amer¬ 
ica  without  a  knowledge  of  Spanish.  It  is  the  language  of  the  Philippines, 
of  Porto  Rico,  and  of  Cuba.  In  fact  it  is  almost  as  widely  spoken  in  the 
western  hemisphere  as  English  itself.  This  can  be  said  of  no  other  foreign 
tongue.  And  when  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  the 
western  world  are  considered,  no  one  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  any 
weight  would  dispute  the  almost  incomparable  importance  of  a  mastery 
of  Spanish  by  the  youth  of  our  country,  upon  whom  the  responsibilities 
of  the  oncoming  years  will  rest. 

Of  course,  the  above  quotations  represent  largely  the 
personal  opinions  of  the  writers.  But  at  the  same  time,  one 
must  give  more  than  ordinary  weight  to  these  opinions,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  they  have  doubtless  been  formed  from 
very  broad  experience  and  from  close  acquaintance  with  the 
needs  of  the  nation.  Probably  these  beliefs  have  also  addi¬ 
tional  value  from  the  very  fact  that  they  are  not  those  of 
professional  schoolmen  necessarily  absorbed  in  more  or 
less  traditional  views  and  routine.  In  fact,  a  very  limited 
number  of  administrators  of  American  education  have  had 
any  contact  whatsoever  with  the  Spanish  language  or  the 
civilization  and  culture  of  Spain  or  Spanish  America.  Not 
until  the  rising  generation,  which  to-day  in  some  measure  is  ex¬ 
periencing  that  contact  through  the  study  of  Spanish,  comes 
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to  occupy  positions  of  power  in  our  schools  and  colleges, 
will  there  prevail  a  justly  proportioned  perspective  of  the 
importance  of  those  things  as  factors  in  our  education. 

In  the  letters  quoted  we  see  several  reasons  for  the  study 
of  Spanish  in  American  schools:  (1)  its  necessity  in  com¬ 
mercial  life  (and  the  utility  value  of  a  language  affords  indeed 
a  sound  basis  for  its  study) ;  (2)  its  importance  as  a  medium 
of  human  intercourse,  second  only  to  English  in  the  New 
World;  (3)  the  creation  of  a  better  understandng  between 
Spanish  America  on  the  one  hand  and  Anglo-Saxon  America 
on  the  other,  as  the  result  of  the  interpenetration  of  ideas 
which  would  spring  from  a  knowledge  on  our  part  of  the 
language  of  our  Latin  fellow- Americans;  (4)  the  enrichment 
of  our  own  lives  by  the  absorption  of  the  best  things  of 
Hispanic  culture;  and  (5)  the  necessity  these  days  of  North 
Americans  devoting  more  time  and  effort  to  linguistic 
studies  in  general. 

Some  one  (was  it  not  Elihu  Root.^)  recently  said  that  the 
twentieth  century  was  beyond  peradventure  to  be  the  “cen¬ 
tury  of  Spanish  America.” 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  educators  grasped  the  importance 
of  those  things  that  are  advocated  by  the  men  of  ample 
vision  quoted  above 


CURRICULUM  MAKING  IN  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

J.  A.  Clement 

IT  IS  more  and  more  obvious  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
become  increasingly  scientific  in  the  business  of  curri¬ 
culum  making.  It  is  clearer  than  ever  before  that  cur¬ 
ricula  must  represent  more  than  a  random  assembling  of  a 
mass  of  informational  or  formal  facts  unrelated  to  the  ex¬ 
periences  and  problems  of  present-day  life.  It  is  evident 
that  scientific  curriculum  formulation  is  a  very  compli¬ 
cated  as  well  as  a  never-ending  process.  Subject  matter 
in  the  schools  has  necessarily  grown  complex  because  of  the 
changed  environmental  situations  of  all  sorts  which  have 
grown  up  about  us.  The  replacement  of  the  New  England 
spinning-wheel  by  highly  complicated  machinery  of  modern 
types  in  industrial  urban  centers  compels  us  to  include,  in 
our  school  programs  of  studies,  additional  elements  beyond 
those  of  the  colonial  grammar  school.  The  increasing  number 
of  civic  problems  which  face  and  challenge  us,  in  municipal 
control  and  administration,  inevitably  drive  us  to  include 
more  of  the  social  sciences  in  modern  secondary  schools  than 
was  offered  under  the  traditional  formal  civics  earlier  taught 
in  the  midst  of  the  simpler,  rural  town-unit  centers  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  need  for  reorganizing  the  natural  science  and 
mathematical  subjects  in  the  school  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  scientific  progress  and  thinking  outside  of  the  school 
precincts,  as  such,  is  equally  urgent.  In  fact,  the  need  for  a 
constant  reshaping  of  the  content  of  subject  matter  is  ap¬ 
plicable  directly  or  indirectly  to  every  subject  taught  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  to-day. 

We  should  be  dynamically  interested  in  the  continual 
reshaping  of  content  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  learner, 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  social  conditions  in  which  he  lives 
during  both  his  school  career  and  his  post-school  career. 
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Under  these  conditions  curricula  can  never  become  wholly 
static — fully  perfected  in  arrangement  of  subject  matter 
once  and  for  all — under  the  mere  authority  of  any  past  in¬ 
stitution.  The  more  dynamic  viewpoint  impels  us  to  think 
of  the  evolution  of  secondary  school  curricula  in  terms  of 
new  needs  versus  mere  traditionalistic,  formalistic  content 
arbitrarily  imposed  upon  the  minds  of  learners. 

With  the  increasing  complexities  of  school  organization 
itself,  and  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  extra-school  experience  there  is  inereasing  neeessity 
for  making  and  formulating  school  curricula  on  the  basis  of 
fundamental  principles.  The  development  of  techniques  in 
biology,  psychology,  sociology,  and  other  sciences  has  as¬ 
sisted  materially  in  formulating  principles  for  the  scientifie 
determination  of  secondary  school  subject  matter.  Certain 
viewpoints  in  modern  psychology,  for  example,  have  assisted 
definitely  in  the  psyehology  of  language  as  applied  to  the 
sehool.  Language  learning  represents  the  profitable  modifi¬ 
cation  of  a  series  of  individual  reactions,  and  of  meaningful 
experiences.  Language  learning  thus  represents  a  series 
of  eomplex  forms  and  a  multiplieity  of  modes  of  behavior. 
The  proeess  is  therefore  primarily  an  active,  not  a  passive, 
affair. 

Such  a  viewpoint  of  the  psychology  of  language  as  the 
above  will  influence  definitely  not  only  the  nature  of  the 
subject  matter  offered  to  pupils  in  English  and  foreign 
languages,  but  will  influence  also  the  method  of  presentation 
of  such  subject  matter.  In  any  formulation  of  junior  or 
senior  high  school  curricula  it  is  essential  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  analysis  of  English,  and  of  foreign  languages  in 
terms  of  the  modification  of  a  complex  series,  and  of  the 
modification  of  a  great  variety  of  meaningful  reactions.  For 
these  linguistic  reactions  serve  a  double  purpose,  as  can  be 
shown  in  more  detailed  statements  concerning  language  in 
the[high  school.  These  bodily  reactions,  including  gestures, 
facial  expressions,  and  responses  through  the  vocal  organs 
are  the  chief  means  and  avenues  for  growth  in  linguistic 
training.  Linguistic  reactions  serve  also  as  the  chief  basis 
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for  determining  one’s  stage  of  development  in  educational 
accomplishment.  The  nature  of  subject  matter  offered 
and  the  manner  of  presentation  of  such  subject  matter  are 
inextricably  bound  up  with  each  other.  Consequently 
one  need  not  apologize  for  intermingling  these  two  phases, 
namely,  nature  of  subject  matter  and  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion,  in  the  discussion  of  any  special  high  school  subject. 

Theory  and  practice  in  elementary  and  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  are  so  interlaced  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  one  ends 
and  the  other  begins,  either  when  thinking  of  long  or  short 
periods  of  time.  Unfortunately,  theory  and  practice  in 
secondary  education  have  frequently  been  thought  of  as 
diametrically  opposed.  Whereas,  at  the  present  time,  one 
can  cite  instances  in  which  experimental  and  well-controlled 
practice  in  experimental  schools  often  leads  to  sound  theory. 
The  best  theory  and  practice,  no  doubt,  will  need  to  be 
developed  under  well -controlled  conditions  in  special  experi¬ 
mental  schools.  Forty  or  fifty  such  schools  at  present  in 
existence  throughout  the  United  States  are  making  some 
effort  in  scientific  procedures.  Nevertheless,  many  success¬ 
ful  theories  and  practices,  in  the  making,  organization,  and 
administration  of  school  curricula  within  the  public  schools 
go  by  unrecorded.  If  once  we  can  train  our  secondary 
school  teaching  staff  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  appraise 
correctly  and  to  evaluate  significantly  subject  matter  of¬ 
fered,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  accelerate  our  progress  in 
scientific  curriculum  making  in  the  public  schools.  The 
creation  and  appraisal  of  subject  matter  used  in  the  high 
schools  of  America  should  be  the  joint  product  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  the  administrative  oflScers,  and  of  the  expert 
students  of  education.  Intelligence  tests  and  educational 
measurements  will  contribute  their  share  in  this  attempt  to 
make  appraisals  of  subject  values,  and  in  the  successful 
administration  of  curricula.  Just  how  large  a  factor  intel¬ 
ligence  tests  and  educational  measurements  will  become 
will  be  determined  by  ten  years  or  more  of  additional  expe¬ 
rience  in  their  use.  By  the  use  of  the  above  means  and  of 
others,  covering  a  relatively  long  period,  the  proper  balance 
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between  sound  theory  and  profitable  practice  of  the  second¬ 
ary  school  curriculum  will  be  best  maintained. 

It  has  always  been  correctly  assumed  in  educational 
procedure  that  the  end  will  determine  largely  both  the  means 
and  method  used  in  realizing  the  end.  School  systems  and 
school  subject  matter  offered  from  the  time  of  Sparta,  or 
from  the  time  of  the  court  schools  of  Alcuin  and  Charle¬ 
magne,  down  to  modern  times  have  been  organized  to  meet 
certain  definite  needs.  At  different  times,  educational  theor¬ 
ists,  ancient  and  modern,  have  outlined  general  objectives 
and  ends.  Often  these  have  been  so  vague  that  they  could 
not  be  actually  realized.  Sometimes  they  have,  however, 
set  the  problem  for  further  solution.  General  objectives 
have  been  predominant,  when  one  considers  the  whole  of 
the  history  of  educational  procedure  up  to  date.  More 
recently  a  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  evolve  a  large 
number  of  specific  aims  that  represent  activities,  experiences, 
and  performances,  which,  if  given  direction,  can  be  made 
highly  educative.  This  is  an  attempt  to  make  concrete  and 
clear  the  ideals  that  are  to  influence  significantly  human 
experience  as  we  now  find  it  in  the  making.  If  we  could 
have  a  detailed  statement  of  the  general  objectives  and  the 
specific  objectives  used  in  the  high  schools  of  America,  we 
could  in  large  measure  outline  the  subject  matter  most 
appropriate  for  such  institutions.  The  educational  theorist 
has  a  perfect  right  to  insist  that  the  objectives  set  up,  and 
the  nature  of  high  school  subjects,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
subject  matter  offered  under  these  subjects,  are  reciprocally 
related.  Curriculum  thinking,  curriculum  making,  and  cur¬ 
riculum  practices  must  always  go  on  hand  in  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  theoretical  analyses  of  general  and 
sp>ecific  objectives  of  secondary  education  in  relation  to 
curriculum  formulation,  it  is  essential  to  analyze  the  text¬ 
books  used  in  high  schools  much  more  thoroughly  than  is 
usually  done  by  those  who  merely  sell  or  buy  these  texts. 
Some  of  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  such  analyses  are :  Does  the 
material  of  the  text  meet  the  individual  and  social  needs 
and  the  interests  of  the  pupil?  Is  it  adapted  to  the  level  of 
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his  interests  and  abilities?  Or  if  the  text  does  not  meet  these 
requirements,  is  the  teacher  an  able  enough  curriculum 
thinker  to  assist  the  pupil  in  re-creating  and  reorganizing 
the  material  meaningfully  and  educatively? 

Summarizing,  we  are  growing  more  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  curriculum  making  is  a  complex  and  continual  process. 
Our  conception  of  the  curriculum  should  be  dynamic  and 
not  static.  The  educationalist  is  interested  in  the  curri¬ 
culum  as  it  represents  a  series  of  sequential  experiences. 
Sound  educational  theory  may  grow  out  of  well-controlled 
practice,  and  sound  theory  will  reduce  random  practice 
in  curriculum  making.  It  is  all  important  that  both 
general  and  specific  objectives  be  so  stated  that  they 
lead  to  the  best  curriculum  making.  Text-books  used  in 
secondary  schools  should  be  more  thoroughly  analyzed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  best  criteria.  Subject  matter  used  in  the 
best  schools  should  be  collected  and  organized  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  less-experienced  school  oflBcers.  The  above 
aspects  represent  in  part  what  is  involved  in  scientific  cur¬ 
riculum  making  and  thinking  in  secondary  schools  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  the  midst  of  the  voluminous  litera¬ 
ture  now  beginning  to  appear  relative  to  the  need  for  and 
the  content  of  reorganized  secondary  school  subject  matter 
one  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  are  passing  through  a 
distinctly  dynamic  epoch  in  the  history  of  curriculum  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  secondary  schools  of  America. 


A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  OUR  COLLEGES 
Philip  R.  V.  Curoe 


IT  HAS  become  a  leisure  occupation  with  many,  and  a 
vocation  with  some  to  tell  the  rest  of  us  what  is  wrong 
with  American  education.  We  have  been  told  that  it  is 
too  aristocratic,  working  towards  objectives  which  can 
function  only  in  the  lives  of  those  able  to  devote  themselves 
to  cultured  leisure  or  to  the  learned  professions;  that  it  is 
too  democratic,  smelling  too  much  of  the  factory  and  the 
workshop.  We  are  assured  that  it  is  too  autocratic,  giving 
the  teachers  no  voice  in  the  formulation  of  its  plans  and  the 
learners  no  training  for  democratic  self-control;  that  it  is  too 
anarchistic,  permitting  the  demands  of  immature  students 
and  uninformed  laymen  to  determine  its  aims  and  proce¬ 
dures.  It  is  too  backward-looking;  yet  it  is  killing  the  de¬ 
sire  to  know  anything  w'hich  occurred  day  before  yesterday. 
It  is  too  superficial;  it  is  too  intensely  specialized.  It  is  too 
intent  upon  grading  and  measuring  its  results  through  the 
use  of  scales  and  tests;  it  is  the  only  great  business  in  which 
books  are  not  adequately  kept.  The  teachers  are  too  full 
of  subject-matter  but  unskilled  in  the  art  of  teaching;  they 
are  saturated  in  methods  and  psychology,  but  without  a 
solid  knowledge  of  what  they  teach.  Education  is  too 
“hard”;  it  is  too  “soft.”  There  is  too  much  drudgery  in  it 
and  a  neglect  of  the  interests  of  the  learners;  there  is  too 
much  amusement  in  it  and  not  enough  work  requiring  the 
strain  of  effortful  attention  to  develop  the  perseverance  and 
stamina  which  life  demands.  Education  uses  up  an  amount 
oUmoney  incommensurate  with  the  meager  results  achieved; 
it  is  inadequately  financed.  And  so  on  through  inaugural 
addresses,  after-dinner  speeches,  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  educational  creeds,  nostrums,  and  philosophies. 

There  is  something  in  this  array  of  conflicting  charges  to 
cheer  those  who  labor  in  the  vineyard.  An  institution  which 
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is  both  plus  A  and  minus  A  at  one  and  the  same  time  is  in 
slight  danger  of  running  to  excess  in  either  direction.  Fur¬ 
ther,  if  each  charge  and  countercharge  has  truth  in  it,  then 
by  the  same  token,  each  has  error  in  it  also.  Sometimes  in 
these  criticisms  the  part  is  mistaken  for  the  whole.  Some¬ 
times  the  enthusiasm  of  the  critic  leads  him  to  assume  that 
what  is  good  in  a  limited  degree  and  in  certain  phases  of 
education  is  good  in  large  quantities  and  in  all  phases  of 
education. 

There  is,  however,  a  criticism  of  one  part  of  the  compli¬ 
cated  American  educational  machinery  which  deserves  seri¬ 
ous  consideration.  It  is  directed  against  those  types  of 
education  which  set  out  to  minister  to  the  best  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  workers.  It  is  particularly  poignant  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  part-time  continuation  schooling  for  juvenile  work¬ 
ers,  and  extension  education  for  those  engaged  in  adult 
wage-earning  occupations.  Briefly,  it  is  a  criticism  of  that 
educational  philosophy  which  would  make  the  education  of 
workers  aim  solely  at  increase  in  productive  capacity,  as 
though  the  worker  lived  to  earn  a  living,  and  not  the  other 
way  around. 

The  thesis  here  supported  is  that  American  education 
must  prepare  the  worker  for  intelligent  consumption,  and 
that  if  it  does  not  do  so,  a  very  un-American  education  will 
usurp  its  function  in  this  field.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  show  first,  that  the  workers,  when  they  become  articulate, 
show  that  they  do  not  live  by  bread  alone;  second,  that  the 
neglect  on  the  part  of  established  agencies  to  train  workers 
for  intelligent  consumption  has  begotten  a  class  education 
with  un-American  objectives;  and  third,  that  our  schools  and 
colleges  have  here  a  splendid  opportunity  for  service. 

Let  the  term  ‘‘education  for  intelligent  consumption** 
be  given  a  definite  connotation.  Let  it  mean  education 
for  straight  thinking  during  leisure  hours,  thinking  about 
industrial,  social,  and  economic  problems,  but  thinking 
which  starts  with  American  premises.  Let  it  mean  thinking 
which  presupposes  a  faith  in  democratic  institutions,  along 
with  a  knowledge  of  their  defects,  a  willingness  to  admit 
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coupled  with  a  desire  to  correct  them.  More  broadly,  let  it 
mean  a  capacity  to  enjoy  the  finer  things  in  life,  of  which 
unbiassed  thinking  is  perhaps  the  most  important. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  not  examined  the 
tremendously  significant  movement  for  education  within 
the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  to  hear  what  is  being  done  to 
train  intelligent  labor  leaders  and  a  thinking  rank  and  file. 
A  few  statements  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  workingmen, 
which  could  be  added  to  indefinitely,  will  suflSce  to  show  where 
organized  labor  stands  on  the  issue  of  vocational  versus 
liberal  education. 

1.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  its  History 
Encyclopedia^  and  Reference  Rook^  endorses  the  judgment  of 
the  United  States  Industrial  Relations  Conference  that 
“general  education  is  more  imp)ortant  than  industrial  educa¬ 
tion.” 

2.  A  member  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
after  examining  the  experiments  in  the  field  of  workers’ 
education,  concludes  that  “Workers’  education  is  non- 
vocational  in  character.” 

3.  The  Workers’  Educational  Association  of  Great 
Britain,  founded  in  1903,  has  developed  a  system  of  tutorial 
classes  that  has  challenged  the  attention  of  all  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  answer  the  question  “What  do  the  workers  want  from 
education?”  “Economics  and  industrial  and  social  history 
have,  throughout  the  history  of  the  tutorial  class  movement, 
led  all  other  subjects  chosen  for  study  by  classes  of  workers,” 
says  a  Rureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Rulletin  on  this  subject.  The 
same  bulletin  goes  on  to  state  that  just  before  the  war  the 
study  of  psychology  and  philosophy  was  in  second  place 
among  the  workers.  Classes  were  also  being  formed  in 
biology  and  natural  history,  ethics,  music — and  Plato’s 
Republic ! 

4.  Answers  to  questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  from  twenty-six  schools  for  organized  workers 
showed  that  English,  economics,  history  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment,  public  speaking,  general  survey  of  industrial  progress 
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and  literature  were  the  courses  taught  in  most  schools.  Of 
the  thirty-five  courses  listed  in  the  Secretary’s  report,  only 
two,  plan  reading  and  bookkeeping,  could  be  considered  as 
strictly  vocational. 

But  what  is  the  conception  of  general  intelligence  which 
these  schools  on  the  whole  have  set  before  themselves  as  an 
objective.^  The  answer  can  best  be  obtained  from  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  movement  themselves. 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers* 
Union  said  in  a  speech  at  the  First  National  Conference  on 
Workers’  Education  in  the  United  States  (April,  1921): 
“The  institutions  of  learning  outside  the  labor  movement 
are  as  a  rule  of  two  kinds:  those  which  are  handing  out 
education  to  the  workers  in  a  patronizing  spirit,  and  those 
which  deliberately  seek  to  miseducate  and  misinform  the 
worker.  Both  must  be  rejected.”  This  is  more  than  a 
bombastic  fiourish.  It  is  important  as  indicating  the  sharp 
break  with  existing  educational  agencies  which  is  contem¬ 
plated  by  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement. 

2.  Another  speaker  at  the  same  conference  unburdened 
himself  of  this  frank  confession:  “In  its  beginning,  the  trade 
union  is  not  in  need  of  much  education  and  the  little  that  it  is 
in  need  of  comes  easily  and  naturally.  A  few  emotional 
speeches  describing  the  misery  of  the  unorganized  workers 
are  about  all  that  are  required.”  This  experiment  in  the 
training  of  the  general  intelligence  of  workers  is  to  be  in¬ 
augurated,  then,  by  playing  upon  the  emotions  of  the  work¬ 
ing  man  and  woman ! 

3.  The  same  speaker  went  on  to  say:  “And  when  the 
working  people  will  be  organized  in  a  manner  made  possible 
by  the  labor  movement  and  rendered  necessary  by  modern 
industrial  and  political  conditions,  all  class  rule  will  cease.” 
The  education  referred  to  above  is  to  aid  in  effecting  this 
consummation,  which  appears  to  be  the  abolition  of  all  class 
rule  by  creating  the  rule  of  the  working  class  trained  through 
a  “few  emotional  speeches.” 

4.  Another  speaker,  the  director  of  a  labor  school  of 
fifteen  years’  standing,  minced  no  words  when  he  stated  what 
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he  believed  to  be  the  aim  of  labor  education .  *  ‘  Education ,  ”  he 
said,  “is  a  means  to  power — workers*  education  is  a  means 
to  develop  the  workers*  power  to  emancipate  themselves.** 

5.  A  teacher  at  the  New  Brookwood  School,  which  was 
organized  to  train  leaders  in  the  farmer-labor  movement, 
either  disregards  the  matter  of  English  syntax  or  suspects 
better  than  his  co-workers  the  trend  of  this  un-American 
education.  He  says  (Page  52,  Proceedings  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Workers*  Education  in  the  United  States) : 
“The  industries  are  going  through  a  crisis.  It  is  not  tem¬ 
porary.  The  captains  of  industry  have  failed  and  are 
projecting  society  to  ruin.  To  aid  in  this  work,  our  college 
was  created.** 

There  is  a  demand  among  the  workers,  then,  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  capacity  for  intelligent  consumption.  This 
indigenous  demand  is  being  met  by  labor  intellectuals  and 
leaders  with  an  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  workers  a  program 
hot  with  the  philosophy  of  class  hatred,  a  program  to  which 
the  idea  of  cooperation  with  managerial  and  financing  ability 
is  alien.  The  workers  cry  out  for  bread,  and  they  are  given 
a  stone. 

It  remains  to  show  that  our  American  schools  and  colleges 
have  here  a  splendid  opportunity  for  service.  This  position 
is  squarely  stated  by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Hill  in  a  recent  article.^ 
He  writes:  “The  workers*  education  movement  in  America 
so  far  is  largely  a  class-conscious  movement,  which,  however, 
may  become  a  general  social  movement  conducive  to  general 
as  well  as  sectional  social  interests  through  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  the  workers  and  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.** 

An  outstanding  example  of  an  American  college  which  has 
seen  both  its  opportunity  and  its  responsibility  is  Amherst. 
Its  first  classes  for  workers  were  organized  in  October,  1920, 
the  instructors  being  supplied  from  the  faculty  of  the  college. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Amherst  classes  for  workers  says  of  the 
experiment:  “The  colleges  have  resources  for  furnishing 
education.  We  hope  to  show  that  these  resources  can  be 

^School  and  Society.  February  23,  1922. 
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made  available  to  any  one  who  needs  and  wants  them.” 
The  emphasis  has  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  upon  work  in 
economics.  The  strongest  opposition  to  Amherst’s  workers’ 
classes  has  come  from  its  graduates,  and  has  been  expressed  in 
a  wealth  of  disappointed  alumni  letters  stating  that  the  college 
is  losing  its  classical  tradition.  But  these  graduates  have  not 
kept  pace,  and  the  procession  will  soon  have  passed  them  by. 

While  the  opportunity  for  a  new  field  of  endeavor  is  at 
the  doors  of  American  educators  generally,  experience  has 
shown  that  it  knocks  especially  for  teachers  trained  in  the 
field  of  social  science.  Some  of  these,  like  Professor  F.  L. 
Patton  of  Hamilton  College,  Professor  Broadus  Mitchell  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  and  Professor  L.  M.  Crosgrave,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  have  done  splendid  pioneer  work. 

The  need  to  train  workers  for  intelligent  consumption  is 
not  confined  to  the  colleges  and  universities.  In  September, 
1920,  New  York  joined  the  group  of  states  that  have  launched 
compulsory  continuation  schooling  for  juvenile  workers. 
This  educational  departure  has  the  backing  of  organized 
labor;  an  attempt  to  repeal  the  New  York  law  was  vigor¬ 
ously  opposed  by  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor. 

If  these  continuation  schools  conceive  their  chief  function 
to  be  that  of  increasing  the  productive  capacity  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  then  narrowly  vocational  courses  will  constitute  the 
educational  diet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  training  for  intel¬ 
ligent  consumption,  for  straight  thinking  about  industrial, 
social,  economic,  and  political  problems  is  made  a  conscious 
objective,  then  discussions  about  money,  wages,  prices, 
profits,  and  kindred  matters  will  get  a  conspicuous  place. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  immaturity  of  the  learners  makes  it 
pedagogically  unwise  to  deal  with  such  material,  then  the 
answer  is  that  we  are  using  it  now  with  full-time  high  school 
students.  With  such  students,  there  is  no  motive  compar¬ 
able  to  that  of  the  young  worker  who  is  face  to  face  with 
problems  of  wages,  bonuses,  profits,  profit-sharing,  relations 
between  employer  and  employed,  factory  legislation,  and  the  — 
whole  gamut  of  cooperative  economic  relations. 
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The  plaintive  wails  of  some  of  our  college 
The  executives  about  the  overcrowded  condi- 

CoUeges  tion  of  the  colleges  and  the  need  of  largely 

increased  funds  for  support  are  bringing  an 
amused  smile  to  the  faces  of  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  former,  almost  frantic,  if  not  at  times  undignified, 
efforts  to  get  numbers.  The  mere  outsider  will  be  inclined 
to  ask:  What  has  become  of  those  studies  of  attendance  re¬ 
turns  and  the  chill  that  came  when  the  figures  showed  a  fall¬ 
ing  off  by  even  a  few  students.^  Who  now  remembers  the 
time  when  all  loyal  graduates  were  urged  to  establish  clubs 
in  the  large  cities;  when  states  were  divided  into  districts 

and  the  clubs  named  the - Club  of  Eastern  New  York 

or  Southern  California?  Have  the  presidents  forgotten  how 
they  made  “swings  around  the  circle”  to  speak  to  these  same 
clubs,  and  how  the  glee,  mandolin,  and  what  not  clubs  went 

“en  tour”  to  spread  the  gospel  of -  College,  so  that 

would-be  entrants  to  college  might  be  attracted  to  the  halls 
of  their  own  particular  institution?  Who  will  ever  forget 

the  great  athletic  meets  sponsored  by  -  College  and 

open  especially  to  the  students  of  secondary  schools  that 
were  preparing  boys  for  college?  What  shall  we  say  of  the 
scholarships  that  were  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  prospective 
undergraduates,  and  how  about  those  universities  with  grad¬ 
uate  departments  that  bid  against  each  other  with  fellow¬ 
ship  money  to  try  to  get  a  certain  student?  Does  any  one 
recall  the  names  of  those  secretaries  who  were  attached  to 
the  presidents’  oflSces  to  be  chief  boomers  and  boosters  with 
a  hip-hip-hooray  and  keep  the  pot  boiling?  Or  the  names  of 
presidents  who  were  elected  for  the  chief  purpose  of  getting 
numbers,  with  a  minimum  regard  for  the  standards  of 
scholarship  or  of  anything  else?  Verily,  not  much  was  heard 
in  those  days  of  “aristocracies  of  intellect”  and  of  colleges 
being  “institutions  for  the  industrious  and  the  brilliant.” 
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Some  of  the  institutions  whose  executives  are  now  most 
vociferous  were,  as  a  distinguished  English  visitor  said, 
turned  from  first-rate  colleges  into  third-rate  universities  in 
this  mad  rush  for  numbers.  Their  presidents  built  them  up, 
regardless  of  the  quality  and  character  of  the  students,  and 
a  personal  inspection  would  show  even  the  most  casual  visitor 
that  more  young  men  were  sitting  around  in  idleness  on  the 
piazzas  and  public  rooms  of  fraternity  and  club  houses  than 
he  had  ever  seen  on  public  park  benches.  The  work  they 
did  was  negligible,  and  yet  by  some  mysterious  process  they 
seemed  to  pass  their  examinations,  and  at  the  end  of  four 
years  they  received  a  degree.  In  the  language  of  not  only 
one  but  of  hundreds  of  them:  “I  don’t  see  how  I  ever  got 
through  that  course.  I  never  did  a  bit  of  work  and  my  ex¬ 
amination  book  was  almost  unspoiled  with  writing,  but  the 
old  fellow  passed  me  up.  ”  Both  professors  and  administra¬ 
tors — deans  and  presidents — seemed  to  be  interested  mainly 
in  seeing  that  too  many  students  did  not  drop  out  or  fail  in 
examinations.  In  one  Western  university  of  some  promi¬ 
nence  it  is  rumored  that  there  was  a  rule  that  no  more  than 
two  per  cent,  might  be  conditioned  in  any  class.  In  some 
of  our  Eastern  institutions  instructors  have,  perhaps  rightly, 
been  put  on  the  carpet  for  conditioning  too  many  students, 
but  there  are  no  records  to  show  that  any  one  was  ever  so 
disciplined  for  passing  too  many.  If  the  colleges  are  crowded, 
at  least  part  of  the  reason  is  that  the  authorities  have  not 
been  performing  their  function.  They  have  in  many  in¬ 
stances  allowed  the  standards  of  work  and  scholarship  to  be¬ 
come  so  notoriously  low  that  students  have  flocked  to  them 
by  the  thousands. 


Choosing 
the  Best 


While  we  have  spoken  as  if  this  race  for 
numbers  and  the  laxity  in  standards  were 
general,  we  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  not 
every  college  president  or  instructor  has  succumbed,  and  that 
there  are  wide  variations  in  the  degree  to  which  institutions 
have  yielded  to  the  craze  for  size  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
But  certainly  the  student  body  is  no  longer  primarily  com- 
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posed  of  those  who  are  there  for  the  development  of  their 
intellects  or  character,  and  every  one  will  concede  that  many 
have  entered  college  who  really  lack  the  necessary  brains  or 
industry.  Large  hordes  of  young  men  and  women  have  been 
going  to  college  for  the  social  prestige  or  the  financial  advan¬ 
tages  it  will  afford  them,  and  the  war  has  greatly  advanced 
this  movement.  The  farm  lads  of  half  a  century  ago  have 
given  way  to  a  set  of  leisurely  and  cultivated  young  gentle¬ 
men.  They  have  come  to  college  for  social  experience,  and 
look  with  scorn  upon  intellectual  attainments,  serious  pur¬ 
poses,  and  preparation  for  life. 

Of  course,  such  delightful  young  people  have  their  place 
in  society,  and  we  all  enjoy  meeting  them  occasionally,  but 
ought  they  to  be  absorbing  the  time  and  attention  that  be¬ 
long  to  those  for  whom  the  colleges  were  founded.?*  There 
are  those  who  maintain  that  they  should.  Some  hold  that 
we  should  rejoice  at  this  tendency  toward  a  greater  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  college,  and  declare  that  it  would  be  a  calamity 
if  the  number  entering  college,  for  better  or  for  worse,  should 
be  reduced .  Surely,  it  is  said,  these  young  people  would  better 
spend  their  four  years  in  college  than  in  an  atmosphere  entirely 
devoid  of  higher  living.  This  argument  reminds  us  of  the 
clever  parody  that  has  been  attributed  to  Doctor  MacCosh: 

“  ’Tis  better  to  have  gone  and  loafed. 

Than  never  to  have  gone  at  all.’* 

But  meanwhile  groups  of  earnest  and  intelligent  students 
are  held  back  and  diluted  in  their  endeavors.  If  certain 
wealthy  individuals  wish  to  found  and  endow  colleges  for 
the  edification  and  training  of  leisurely  young  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  law  to  prevent  them,  but  these  colleges  should  be 
stamped  as  such  and  their  proper  clientele  excluded  from  the 
institutions  where  they  mean  business. 

Similarly,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  undemocratic  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  the  young  man  of  low  intelligence  quotient  and 
prevent  his  securing  whatever  he  can.  “All  men  are 
created  equal,”  and  should  be  given  the  same  opportunities. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  same  opportunities 
and  the  same  education.  By  all  means  let  every  American 
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have  the  opportunity  to  secure  all  that  his  intelligence  will 
permit,  but  to  let  him  attempt  collegiate  work  when  he  can¬ 
not,  through  the  exercise  of  the  most  herculean  efforts,  even 
by  the  grace  of  the  faculty,  accomplish  his  purpose,  is  to 
commit  a  crime  against  society  and  the  young  man  himself. 
It  means  a  constant  effort  on  his  part  to  achieve  what  is 
outside  his  range,  and  entails  constant  disappointment  and 
humiliation.  If  it  be  argued  that  character  and  personality 
should  be  of  more  importance  than  abstract  intelligence  in 
determining  the  qualifications  for  college  entrance,  we  will 
cheerfully  grant  this.  Undoubtedly  human  and  moral  quali¬ 
ties  have  everything  in  the  world  to  do  with  success  in  life 
and  well  deserve  training,  but  if  we  have  not  already  taken 
these  abilities  into  consideration  in  calculating  an  intelligence 
quotient,  we  must  bring  them  into  our  estimate  in  selecting 
those  who  are  to  be  permitted  to  enter  college.  Presi¬ 
dents  Hopkins,  Faunce,  and  Gray  have  all  stressed  these 
qualities  in  their  recent  declarations,  so  widely  criticized, 
that  college  education  should  be  for  an  “aristocracy  of 
the  best  minds.** 

While  there  may  as  yet  be  no  infallible  way  of  detecting 
the  earmarks  of  this  aristocracy,  we  have  at  least  certain 
definite  indications  that  may  be  followed.  If  those  who  do 
not  measure  up  persist  in  going  to  college,  they  should  be 
directed  to  institutions  that  will  cater  to  their  needs.  The 
colleges  that  are  in  earnest  will  thus  be  relieved  of  the  handi¬ 
cap  and  can  turn  their  attention  to  those  who  are  worthy. 
Much  may  then  be  done  to  raise  standards  of  scholarship, 
to  insist  upon  real  teaching,  and  to  improve  the  material 
of  the  course.  College  education  is  expensive.  When  prop¬ 
erly  conducted,  it  requires  large  outlays  for  salaries,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  buildings.  Tuition  fees  pay  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  cost,  and  even  the  student  who  contributes  most 
largely  to  the  college  treasury  is  equally  a  beneficiary  with 
the  one  who  is  on  a  scholarship.  The  education  of  the  in¬ 
capable  or  unappreciative  means  a  diversion  of  funds  from 
their  proper  purpose.  We  should  not  curtail  the  advantages 
that  ought  to  be  furnished  to  young  men  of  brains  and  serious 
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purpose  for  the  sake  of  affording  social  standing  and  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  learning  to  those  who  lack  in  ability  or  earnestness. 
The  promising  features  about  the  rush  of  numbers  toward 
the  college  is  that  it  will  enable  us  to  have  a  wider  range  from 
which  to  select. 


Speaking  of  scholarship  reminds  us  that 
there  has  been  a  great  development  in  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  recently.  There  has  somehow 
grown  up  the  impression  that  the  society 
has  become  complacent  and  innocuous.  And  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  of  late  years  many  of  its  members,  when  once 
they  are  selected  by  the  faculty  shortly  before  graduation, 
have  settled  down  smug  and  self-satisfied,  and  have  done 
little  afterward.  They  have  been  content  to  wear  the  key 
and  to  find  their  greatest  intellectual  activity  in  listening  oc¬ 
casionally  to  an  annual  poem  and  oration.  Since  women 
have  been  so  generally  admitted  to  collegiate  training,  in  the 
chapters  of  several  coeducational  institutions  the  initiates 
have  come  to  be  largely  or  solely  composed  of  women,  much 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  faculty  and  the  annoyance,  though 
not  the  cortical  stimulation,  of  the  men  students.  Some 
universities  have  guarded  against  this  invasion  of  the  male 
prerogative  by  excluding  the  graduates  of  the  coeducational 
division  of  the  institution  from  admission  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  it  was  seriously  proposed  at  the  triennial  conven¬ 
tion  held  half  a  dozen  years  ago  that  men  should  be  admitted 
to  membership  upon  easier  terms  than  women,  though  the 
sense  of  humor  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  prevented 
the  perpetration  of  such  a  blunder.  Finally,  the  variety  of 
standards,  or  rather  want  of  standards,  that  has  existed 
in  some  chapters,  has  made  it  seem  possible  for  any  one 
who  escaped  moronity  to  be  elected.  What,  for  example, 
could  be  said  for  membership  in  a  small  college  that  admitted 
ten  from  a  graduating  class  of  thirty  and  then  pushed  through 
another  graduate  largely  in  order  that  an  eleventh  member 
might  be  added?  When  one  considers  the  scholastic  giants 
that  Phi  Beta  Kappa  has  fostered  in  the  past  he  sometimes 
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has  misgivings  as  to  whether  its  scholarship  and  interest  in 
matters  intellectual  have  not  sadly  deteriorated. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  unexpected  pleasure  that  one  reads 
of  some  of  the  proceedings  at  the  recent  fourteenth  triennial 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  United  Chapters  in  Cleveland.  In 
some  respects  that  gathering  seems  like  an  epoch-making 
event.  The  Upper  Hudson  Association  of  Alumni  proposed 
a  new  policy  to  the  convention  in  the  form  of  a  well-organized 
plan  for  promoting  scholarship  in  schools  and  colleges.  The 
plan  consists  of  a  speaking  campaign  by  scholars  and  leaders 
in  the  professions  before  school  and  college  audiences.  The 
claims  of  scholarship  are  presented  by  the  speakers,  and  the 
students  are  encouraged  to  discuss  the  arguments  made  in 
themes  or  more  ambitious  papers.  So  far  as  the  campaign  has 
gone  these  student  reactions  show  gratifying  results.  The 
faculties  have  unanimously  approved  of  the  plan  and  profess 
to  see  marked  increase  in  respect  for  scholarship  among  their 
pupils.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Council  as  its  own, 
and  was  pledged  financial  support  and  the  cooperation  of 
the  Senate. 

Another  progressive  step,  insuring  this  support  of  a  scholar¬ 
ship  campaign,  was  the  decision  to  raise  an  endowment  fund 
for  an  aggressive  campaign  in  carrying  forward  all  new  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  United  Chapters.  The  Council  also  adopted 
what  seemed  to  some  a  conservative  policy  in  limiting  further 
extension  of  chapters  among  the  colleges.  This  was  done, 
however,  with  a  view  to  preventing  colleges  of  low  standing 
from  obtaining  charters  too  easily  through  courtesy  or  snap 
judgment.  Hereafter  a  new  chapter  can  be  obtained  only 
after  the  college  has  secured  the  endorsement  of  two  thirds 
of  the  colleges  within  a  carefully  districted  area.  While 
this  may  prove  a  little  trying  to  colleges  of  good  standing  in 
thickly  populated  parts  of  the  country,  which  will  now  be 
obliged  to  approve  themselves  to  a  large  number  of  sister 
institutions,  it  will  be  a  most  wholesome  check  on  the  exten¬ 
sive  admission  of  weak  chapters  in  more  sparsely  settled 
districts,  which  have  greatly  lowered  the  standing  of  the 
society.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  seems  to  be  awakening. 


NEWS  NOTES 


During  the  last  school  year  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City  deposited  $5,500,000  in  their  school  savings  banking  systems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  third  annual  compilation  just  completed  by  the  Savings 
Bank  Division  of  the  American  Bankers’  Association.  This  is  an  increase 
of  40  per  cent,  over  the  preceding  year,  and  of  100  per  cent,  over  1919-20. 
An  extensive  campaign  for  school  savings  activities  is  being  made  by  the 
Savings  Bank  Association  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
may  result  in  an  effort  to  have  a  course  in  thrift  and  savings  added  to  the 
regular  public  school  curriculum.  At  present  the  school  savings  work  in 
the  various  schools  is  being  done  by  teachers  out  of  the  regular  school 
hours.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  that  there  should  be  more  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  this  work. 


Dr.  Howard  N.  Nudd,  Director  of  the  Public  Education  Association  of 
New  York  City,  reports  that,  though  the  total  of  part-time  pupils  has 
reached  166,000,  “this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  appalling  congestion. 
Over  200,000  more  children  are  on  various  makeshift  programs,  frequently 
worse  than  part  time,  which  have  been  camouflaged  under  the  misleading 
name  of  ‘double  sessions,’  and  over  600,000  are  huddled  into  overcrowded 
classrooms.  As  a  further  aggravation  the  unsafe  and  unsanitary  condition 
of  many  of  the  school  buildings  is  admittedly  bad.”  To  make  repairs,  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Buildings  has  estimated  that  $10,000,000  is 
needed  in  addition  to  the  appropriations  already  granted. 


The  representatives  of  Oxford  University  have  completed  their  series  of 
debates  with  American  colleges.  Two  of  them,  Mr.  Majoribanks  of  Christ 
Church  College  and  Mr.  Hollis  of  Balliol  College,  have  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Lindsay  of  Worcester  College  has  remained  in  this  country, 
and  accepted  a  traveling  fellowship  from  the  Workers’  Educational  Coun¬ 
cil.  The  first  contest  w  as  with  Bates  College  on  September  26.  Bates 
has  been  singularly  successful  in  debating.  Out  of  more  than  fifty  debates 
the  little  college  has  won  over  forty,  and  has  beaten  Harvard  several 
years  in  succession.  Last  year  Bates  was  challenged  to  debate  with  Ox¬ 
ford  in  England,  where  she  was  defeated  by  a  small  margin,  and  the  con¬ 
test  this  year  was  a  return  event.  The  second  debate  was  held  on  October 
2  with  Swarthmore  College,  whose  president.  Dr.  Frank  Aydelotte,  is  well- 
known  in  Oxford  circles  as  a  former  Cecil  Rhodes  scholar.  He  also  was 
influential  in  bringing  the  English  debaters  to  the  United  States.  Other 
contests  were  those  held  with  Columbia  University  on  October  4,  Yale 
University  on  October  6,  Harvard  University  on  October  9,  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  on  October  11,  and  Princeton  University  on  October  12. 
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The  subjects  of  the  debates  were  concerned  with  the  League  of  Nations  and 
with  Trade  Unions.  The  English  method  of  judging,  in  which  the  audi¬ 
ence  votes  the  decision,  was  followed.  An  interesting  arrangement  was 
made  at  Swarthmore  and  Princeton,  by  which  two  Englishmen  and  one 
American  formed  one  side  and  two  Americans  and  one  Englishman  the 
other.  In  these  cases,  the  decision  more  nearly  represented  the  opinion 
of  the  audience  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  but  where  all  the  Oxford  men 
debated  on  one  side,  the  vote  naturally  tended  to  be  in  favor  of  the  home 
team,  regardless  of  the  question. 


Dean  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Science, 
University  of  Chicago,  who  died  during  the  summer,  has  bequeathed  to 
the  University  “a  large  fund  for  the  endowment  of  scientific  fellowships.” 


In  the  will  of  William  Sloane,  a  New  York  merchant,  whose  bequests  to 
public  institutions  amount  to  $000,000,  Yale  University  receives  $100,000. 


Frederick  Bertuch  of  New  York  City  has  left  $100,000  to  Columbia 
University  “to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  assist¬ 
ing  impecunious  students  to  enable  them  to  pursue  courses  of  study  in  any 
department  of  the  university.”  Other  bequests  to  educational  institu¬ 
tions  include  $50,000  to  Cooper  Union  and  $10,000  to  the  Farm  School  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 


Bertha  K.  Whipple  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  will  spend  a  year  in  Constantinople  at  the  American 
Hospital  as  a  dietitian,  and  give  instruction  to  a  group  of  nurses,  represent¬ 
ing  nine  nationalities. 


At  the  request  of  the  pastors  of  the  churches  in  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  the 
board  of  education  has  set  aside  one  study  period  each  Thursday  afternoon 
for  the  children  of  the  first  seven  grades  to  receive  religious  instruction  in 
the  churches  of  their  parents’  choice  or  in  places  provided  by  the  board. 

Children  will  be  permitted  to  leave  school  for  this  religious  instruction 
only  on  the  written  request  of  their  parents.  Blanks  with  explanatory 
letters  have  been  sent  to  the  parents  of  each  child  in  order  that  they  may 
enroll  him  or  her  in  the  church  school  of  the  parents’  choice.  Children 
not  enrolled  by  their  parents  will  remain  in  school  and  be  given  suitable 
work,  but  will  not  have  advantage  in  school  subjects  over  those  taking 
religious  instruction. 


The  University  of  Chicago  has  appointed  Dr.  William  F.  G.  Swann,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  professor  of  physics.  Doctor  Swann  for¬ 
merly  taught  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  and  the  University 
of  Sheffield,  and  went  to  Minnesota  three  years  ago. 


At  Smith  College  hereafter  the  students  who  have  an  average  of  B  or 
better  during  their  first  two  years  may,  if  they  desire,  devote  all  their 
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time  during  the  rest  of  their  course  to  their  special  field,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  general  director,  without  attending  classes  or  taking  examinations. 
The  plan,  however,  is  optional,  and  any  of  these  leading  students  who  wish 
may  follow  the  regular  course  and  obtain  general  honors,  as  heretofore. 


The  following  important  meetings  will  take  place  during  the  month  of 
December:  The  Modern  Language  Association  of  America  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  December  28-30;  The  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  December  27-29; 
The  American  Historical  Association  in  New  Haven,  December  27-30; 
The  American  Political  Science  Association  in  Chicago,  December  27-29; 
The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Boston, 
December  26-30;  The  National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  December  26  and  27 ;  The  Association  of  American 
Geographers  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  December  29-31 ;  The  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  in  New  York  City,  December  28;  The 
Southern  Commission  of  Accredited  Schools  in  New  Orleans,  December  5 
aud  6;  and  The  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  December  8. 


The  Department  of  School  Consolidation  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal 
School,  Emporia,  Kansas,  recently  published  a  bulletin — “What  People 
Say  about  School  Consolidation  together  with  ‘Questions  We  Are  Asked 
Relating  to  School  Consolidation’.”  The  bulletin  consists  of  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  to  various  school  patrons  in  every  consolidated  school 
district  in  the  state.  They  are  of  interest  as  representative  wholly  of  the 
point  of  view  of  patrons  who  presumably  had  given  the  plan  a  fair  trial. 
The  nature  of  the  replies  shows  intelligent  consideration  of  school  organiz¬ 
ation,  course  of  study,  and  similar  problems  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
teachers,  superintendents,  and  supervisors.  The  investigation  is  in  line 
with  a  growing  tendency  among  educators  to  give  more  and  more  publicity 
to  the  policies  and  activities  of  the  school  and  to  rely  upon  patrons  for 
crystallizing  sentiment  in  favor  of  educational  policies  and  procedure.  In 
spite  of  the  diflSculties,  not  one  of  the  sixty-three  persons  replying  is  willing 
to  return  to  the  old  one-room,  one-teacher  school.  Many  improvements 
in  the  present  plan,  however,  were  suggested. 


Dr.  Marion  Edwards  Park  was  inaugurated  President  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  in  succession  to  Dr.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  on  October  21.  More 
than  two  thousand  spectators  and  some  five  hundred  notables,  including 
Governor  Sproul  and  the  presidents  of  thirty-six  colleges  and  universities 
participated  in  the  academic  procession. 


Lord  Birkenhead  has  been  elected  Lord  Rector  by  Glasgow  University. 
The  Scotch  universities  have  the  curious  custom  of  electing  their  rectors  by 
the  students,  and  generally  politics  decide  their  choice.  Lord  Birkenhead 
was  elected  as  a  Unionist  with  1,165  votes  to  530  cast  for  Sir  John  Simon, 
Liberal,  and  353  for  H.  G.  Wells,  the  novelist  Laborite. 
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Memorial  services  for  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  eminent  professor 
and  archaeologist,  who  died  in  Paris  during  the  summer,  were  held  in  Proc¬ 
tor  Hall  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Princeton  University  on  October  21. 
President  Hibben  presided  and  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Edward  Robin¬ 
son  of  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum,  Professor  Henry  van  Dyke,  Dr. 
Henry  Fairfield  Osborne  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  of  New  York, 
and  others. 


The  manager  of  the  commercial  exhibits  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  and  allied  groups  in  Cleveland  is  Mr.  R. 
S.  Erlandson,  Business  Manager  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
whose  address  is  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Every  eflFort  has  been  made  to  avoid  congestion  in  planning  for  the 
Cleveland  convention.  General  sessions,  exhibits,  and  all  special  activi¬ 
ties  will  be  located  in  the  new  Cleveland  Convention  Hall.  With  the  same 
object  in  view,  no  single  hotel  will  be  selected  as  general  headquarters. 
The  National  Education  Association  will  be  located  at  the  Hollenden,  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Hotel  Cleveland,  the  National  Council 
of  Education  at  Hotel  Statler,  and  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  at  Hotel  Winton.  Other  assignments  have  not  yet  been 
completed. 

The  Chairman  of  the  local  hotel  committee  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Eldridge,  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  of  Schools.  All  reservations  of  sleeping  accommo¬ 
dations  will  pass  through  his  office,  which  is  located  at  403  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Winthrop  Cowdin  of  Mount  Kisco,  New  York,  whose  will  disposes  of  an 
estate  of  more  than  one  million  dollars,  has  directed  that  his  entire  residu¬ 
ary  estate  be  devoted  to  increasing  salaries  of  the  instructors  at  St.  Paul’s 
School,  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  The  income  is  to  be  equally  divided 
among  them.  He  also  left  $50,000  to  Harvard  University.  He  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  St.  Paul’s  in  1881  and  from  Harvard  in  1885. 


The  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  has  been  awarded  to  Doctor 
Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  president  of  Vassar  College,  by  the  Italian 
Government,  in  recognition  of  his  knowledge  and  sympathetic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Italian  culture,  and  of  his  work  in  developing  the  study  of  Italian 
at  Vassar.  The  award  carries  with  it  the  right  to  wear  the  red  and  white 
ribbon  of  the  order  and  to  have  the  title  “Cavaliere.”  Doctor  Mac¬ 
Cracken  is  now  on  leave  of  absence  abroad. 


“As  the  first  step  toward  solving  the  problem  of  Indiana’s  small  high 
schools,  in  which  the  per  capita  cost  is  high  and  the  efficiency  relatively 
low,  the  state  department  of  public  instruction  has  published  the  report 
made  by  Dr.  Alexander  Inglis,  of  the  graduate  school  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  has  been  assisting  In  the  General  Education  Board’s  survey  of  the 
schools  of  Indiana.  This  report  describes  a  standard  four-year  curriculum 
for  high  schools  of  75  or  fewer  pupils.’’ — School  Life. 
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Stanford  University  announces  a  new  system  of  rewards  for  superior 
scholarship.  The  A.  B.  degree  will  be  granted  “with  great  distinction” 
to  the  upper  twentieth  of  the  graduates,  and  “with  distinction”  to  the 
next  ten  per  cent,  in  order  of  excellence.  Of  the  undergraduates,  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  lower  classes  will  be  awarded  lower-division  honors, 
and  about  thirty  lower-division  students  will  be  selected  each  spring  for 
upper-class  enrollment  as  “Stanford  Scholars.”  AU  honor  lists  will  be 
published  in  the  commencement  program  and  the  university  register. 


The  General  Education  Board  has  just  appropriated  $60,000  to  continue 
and  complete  the  investigation  of  classical  education  in  American  second¬ 
ary  schools.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  $60,000  previously  appropriated, 
making  a  total  of  $120,000.  The  investigation  is  being  conducted  by  the 
American  Classical  League  and  will  be  completed  by  January  1,  1924. 

About  125,000  pupils  in  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  schools,  distri¬ 
buted  through  every  state  in  the  United  States,  are  being  tested  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  Many  special  studies  and  controlled  experiments  are  under 
way.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  together  with  other  educational  bodies  and  seventeen  leading  pro¬ 
fessors  of  education  or  psychology,  are  also  cooperating  in  the  work. 
About  seven  thousand  teachers  of  the  classics,  English,  French,  and  history 
have  given  their  services  without  compensation  to  help  in  conducting  the 
investigation.  It  is  a  free-will  offering  unmatched  in  the  educational 
history  of  our  country.  Valuable  information  regarding  changes  and  im¬ 
provements  in  English  and  French  classical  education  is  being  secured 
from  the  British  and  French  Ministries  of  Education  and  through  other 
agencies. 


The  Society  for  American  Field  Service  Fellowships  for  French  Universi¬ 
ties  will  offer  for  open  competition  among  graduates  of  American  colleges 
and  other  suitably  qualified  candidates  a  number  of  fellowships,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  fifteen,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  advanced  study  and  research 
in  French  Universities  during  1923-24.  The  fellowships,  of  the  annual 
value  of  $200  and  8,000  francs,  are  granted  for  one  year  and  are  renewable 
for  a  second  year. 

Fellows  will  be  required  to  sail  to  France  not  later  than  July  1st  of  the 
year  in  which  the  award  is  made,  to  matriculate  in  a  French  University 
for  the  following  session,  and  to  pursue  studies  in  the  field  of  science  desig¬ 
nated  in  their  awards.  They  will  be  expected  to  send  accounts  of  their 
studies  with  reports  of  their  progress  from  their  instructors. 

Applications  should  reach  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  not  later  than 
January  1st,  1923.  Blanks  and  further  information  about  the  fellowships 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


M.  d’Estournelles  de  Constant,  the  French  Director  of  National  Mu¬ 
seums,  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  new  catalogues  of  the  national 
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collections.  Three  volumes  concerning  the  Louvre  have  already  appeared, 
— one  relating  to  the  paintings,  one  to  sculpture,  and  one  to  the  salles  of 
furniture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Other  volumes  are 
to  be  published  soon. 


Hamilton  Holt,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation,  and  Esk  Moller,  the  chief  cashier,  during  their  recent  visit 
to  Scandinavia,  laid  the  foundation  for  extended  work  within  the  purport 
of  the  foundation,  increasing  the  intellectual  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  At  present  some  twenty 
Scandinavian  students  come  to  the  United  States  every  year  for  five  years' 
study  while  a  similar  number  of  Americans  are  sent  to  Scandinavia. 


Seven  members  of  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University  of  Strasbourg, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Doctor  Flexner  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  are  making 
a  visit  to  the  various  medical  schools  of  this  country,  as  the  guests  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 


Establishment  of  the  Government  of  Northern  Ireland  has  been  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  a  departmental  committee  to  inquire  into  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  of  Northern  Ireland,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  coordination  of  primary,  secondary,  and  technical 
schools,  advocated  by  Irish  educators  for  many  years.  The  interim  re¬ 
port,  recently  issued,  provides  a  compact  survey  of  the  existing  system  and 
makes  valuable  proposals  for  reform. 


The  Ottawa  (Ontario)  Normal  School  includes  in  its  newly  enrolled  stu¬ 
dent  body  fifty  young  men,  as  against  an  enrollment  of  from  five  to  ten  in 
years  past.  The  first  substantial  increase,  indicating  that  more  and  more 
young  men  are  looking  toward  teaching  as  a  life  profession,  was  noted  last 
year,  when  twenty-seven  men  were  registered. 


The  Victoria  (British  Columbia)  School  Board  has  adopted  a  policy  new 
for  Western  Canada,  by  establishing  three  separate  schools  for  the  Chinese. 
A  strict  boycott  of  these  schools  has  been  declared  by  the  Chinese,  but  inas¬ 
much  as  the  School  Board  threatens  to  close  the  new  schools  if  the  boycott 
is  continued,  it  is  expected  that  the  Chinese  will  yield  rather  than  lose  en¬ 
tirely  educational  facilities  for  their  children.  Chinese  students  who  speak 
good  English  are  allowed  to  study  in  the  regular  schools. 


The  republic  of  Honduras  has  sent  to  the  United  States  Mr.  Ernesto 
Fletes,  long  in  the  consular  service  of  his  country,  to  interest  American 
high  schools  in  a  plan  to  establish  scholarships  for  Honduran  boys.  Inas¬ 
much  as  only  one  out  of  every  three  boys  in  Honduras  now  receives  any¬ 
thing  more  than  the  most  rudimentary  schooling,  the  immediate  problem 
of  that  country  lies  in  the  field  of  elementary  and  secondary  rather  than 
higher  education.  To  improve  these  conditions  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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the  present  effort  is  to  obtain  secondary  education  for  the  boys  rather  than 
college  training.  Three  Southern  cities  have  already  responded  favorably 
to  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Fletes. 


The  Polish  Ministry  of  Education  has  published  an  official  communica¬ 
tion  recognizing  all  Jewish  schools  and  Chedarim  which  are  registered  with 
the  District  School  Inspectorate.  Children  attending  these  schools  and 
Chedarim  will  not  be  required  to  attend  state  schools.  The  curriculum  in 
all  schools  must  include  the  Polish  language,  history,  geography,  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Jewish  courses. 


Henri  Hauser,  professor  of  economic  history  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
is  to  serve  as  exchange  professor  at  Harvard  University  during  the  second 
semester  of  this  academic  year.  Irving  Babbitt,  professor  of  French,  will 
be  sent  to  France  in  exchange. 


The  Widener  Memorial  Library  of  Harvard  University  has  added  to  its 
collection  three  thousand  volumes  of  valuable  Russian  works,  most  of 
them  obtained  by  Professor  A.  C.  Coolidge,  director  of  the  library,  during 
a  visit  in  Moscow.  They  include  the  first  important  historical  sets  since 
the  Russian  Revolution  and  some  extremely  rare  and  learned  works  such 
as  the  reports  of  the  Russian  Archeographical  and  Archeological  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  collection  also  includes  books  of  a  lighter  vein,  some  illustrated 
by  Russian  artists  of  the  new  school;  Bolshevist  periodicals,  many  of  liter¬ 
ary  and  scholarly  merit;  and  scientific  tracts.  The  University  of  Kazan 
has  made  a  gift  of  one  hundred  volumes  on  scholarly  subjects  entirely  in 
Russian.  These  books  date  back  to  the  time  of  Napoleon. 


Yale  University  has  appointed  as  acting  provost  Dr.  Wilbur  L.  Cross, 
Sterling  professor  of  English  and  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


Professor  Addison  Van  Name,  librarian  of  Yale  University  for  forty 
years,  died  at  his  home  on  September  29.  He  had  been  retired  as  librarian 
emeritus  since  1904,  and  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 


Harvard  University  has  this  year  an  enrollment  of  6,265,  which  is  nearly 
two  hundred  more  students  than  the  high  registration  of  last  year. 


The  total  undergraduate  enrollment  at  Princeton  is  2,184,  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  University  and  exceeding  by  217  the  registration  last 
year.  The  freshman  class  is  also  the  largest  in  Princeton’s  history,  with  a 
total  enrollment  of  628,  with  526  entering  without  conditions. 


Dr.  Samuel  Wesley  Stratton,  for  twenty-one  years  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  was  elected  President  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  will  assume  the  position  on  Janu- 
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ary  1.  The  Institute  has  been  without  an  executive  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Richard  C.  MacLaurin  in  January,  1920.  Dr.  Ernest  Fox  Nichols  was 
elected  president  in  1921,  but  was  forced  by  illness  to  resign  a  few  months 
later  without  having  served  in  oflSce.  Dr.  Stratton  was  born  in  Litchfield, 
Illinois,  in  1861,  and  was  graduated  in  1884  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  he  later  became  professor  of  physics  and  electrical  engineering. 
From  1892  to  1901  he  was  with  the  physics  department  of  the  University 
of  Chicago. 


Wellesley  College  will  care  for  three  of  the  sixteen  destitute  students  and 
student-teachers,  who  escaped  from  the  American  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Smyrna.  Their  tuition  and  board  will  be  paid  by  the  college,  and  con¬ 
tributions  from  the  students  will  be  used  to  help  defray  the  expense  of 
lodging  them. 


Professor  Henry  B.  Longden,  head  of  the  Rector  Scholarship  Founda¬ 
tion  at  De  Pauw  University,  has  published  a  list  of  138  names,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  scholarship  holders  appointed  this  year.  These  are  part  of  the 
four  hundred  scholarships,  founded  some  years  ago  by  Edward  Rector  of 
Chicago,  which  are  open  to  male  graduates  of  the  Indiana  high  schools, 
who  rank  high  in  character  and  excel  in  scholarship.  Each  scholarship 
continues  through  the  four  years  of  college,  if  the  work  of  the  holder  justi¬ 
fies  it,  and  covers  all  fees  and  tuition  charges. 


Brown  University  has  purchased  th(  Alfred  M.  Coats  house  and  will  re¬ 
model  it  into  a  dormitory  and  clubroom  for  unmarried  members  of  the 
faculty  and  for  graduate  students.  The  project  to  erect  a  new  gymnasium 
to  cost,  with  the  endowment  for  maintenance,  $750,000,  has  also  been 
undertaken,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Brown  Loyalty  Fimd  will  attempt  to 
raise  the  sum  required. 


Dr.  Herbert  R.  Harper  of  Boston  University  began  his  work  as  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Denver  on  November  2. 


Registration  at  Northfield  Seminary  has  climbed  to  over  500,  of  whom 
more  than  200  girls  are  at  the  school  for  the  first  time  this  year.  Mt. 
Hermon’s  enrollment  is  also  close  to  the  500  figure,  including  186  new  stu¬ 
dents.  The  schools  continue  this  year  to  maintain  their  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  character,  the  enrollment  representing  practically  every  state 
in  the  Union,  countries  of  every  continent,  the  Philippines,  the  West  Indies, 
and  other  islands. 


In  his  presidential  address  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Engineering  Education,  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  last  June, 
Professor  Charles  F.  Scott  of  Yale  University  made  the  formal  inquiry; 
“What  can  the  Society  in  a  comprehensive  way  do  to  develop,  broaden, 
and  enrich  engineering  education?”  In  response  to  this  question,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  which  has  recently  recommended  the  creation  within 
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the  society  of  a  Board  of  Investigation  and  Coordination  to  carry  on  a 
comprehensive  investigation  of  two  fundamental  inquiries :  first,  what  the 
engineer  graduate  should  be;  second,  what  the  training  of  the  engineering 
student  should  be  and  the  influences  surrounding  him.  It  is  further  rec¬ 
ommended  that  President  Scott  be  the  chairman  of  the  board  with  the 
authority  to  appoint  five  other  members. 


The  joint  convention  of  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education, 
the  National  Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association  is  to  be  held  in  Detroit  during  the  week 
of  November  27-December  2. 


The  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education  have  this  fall  started  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  training  in  which  they  are  interested  and  known  as 
the  Vocational  Education  Magazine.  The  editor-in-chief  is  Professor 
David  Snedden  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  in  charge 
of  the  various  departments  are  Professor  George  A.  Works  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  for  Agricultural  Education,  Professor  Frederick  C.  Nichols  of 
Harvard  University  for  Commercial  Education,  Professor  Mildred  Weigley 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  Homemaking  Education,  Director 
Charles  H.  Prosser  of  Dunwoody  Institute  for  Industrial  Education,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robert  J.  Leonard  of  the  University  of  California  for  Part-time  and 
Continuation  Education,  and  Professor  Charles  R.  Allen  of  Dunwoody 
Institute  for  Training  in  Industry.  Each  of  the  editors  is  a  leader  in  his 
line.  The  magazine  itself  is  interesting,  well  written,  and  attractively 
made.  Commercial  education  and  home  economics  already  have  special 
organs,  and  two  or  more  excellent  journals  are  now  devoted  to  the  manual 
or  industrial  arts,  but  none  of  these  cover  all  the  fields  contemplated  by 
the  new  magazine  and  will  not  compete  with  it. 


Detailed  and  instructive  reports  concerning  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
the  English  language  will  be  presented  at  the  twelfth  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  in  English,  to  be  held  at  Chattanooga 
November  30  and  December  1  and  2.  The  sessions  will  be  the  fiist  ever 
held  by  the  council  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line.  Fully  one  thousand 
English  teachers  are  expected  to  accept  the  invitation  to  attend  extended 
them  by  the  Chattanooga  District  Council  of  English  Teachers. 


The  $1,000  prize  trip  through  Europe  offered  to  members  of  the  National 
Education  Association  by  F.  E.  Compton  and  Company,  has  been  won  by 
May  H.  Prentice,  Director  of  Elementary  Training,  State  Teachers  College, 
Kent,  Ohio.  The  subject  of  the  contest  was  the  best  exposition  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  new  Compton  Pictured  Encyclopedia.  The  second 
prize  of  a  $500  trip  to  Alaska  was  won  by  Dean  Thomas  C.  Blaisdell, 
State  Normal  School,  Slippery  Rock,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  third  prize 
of  a $250  trip  to  a  National  Park  went  to  Deputy  Superintendent  George  E. 
Smith,  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  judges  were  Professor  W.  C.  Bagley  of 
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Columbia  University,  President  Marion  L.  Burton  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  Superintendent  H.  B.  Wilson  of  Berkeley,  California. 


The  national  history  commission  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  prize  of  $500  offered  by  it  for  the  best  study  in  American 
history  from  original  sources  by  students  of  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  was  won  by  Louis  Morton  Hacker  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  winning  essay  is  called  “Genesis  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.” 


Massachusetts,  through  the  Division  of  University  Extension  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  is  planning  to  give  lecture  courses  to  edu¬ 
cate  mothers  and  fathers  as  to  the  necessary  essentials  of  mental  and  phy¬ 
sical  development  of  children  during  the  pre-school  age. 


W.  S.  Cawthon  has  succeeded  the  late  W.  N.  Sheats  as  state  superinten¬ 
dent  of  public  instruction  in  Florida.  Superintendent  Cawthon  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  holds  his  master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Florida.  He  has  had  a  long  experience  in  the  schools  of  the 
state  and  for  the  last  six  years  he  has  been  high  school  inspector  with 
headquarters  at  Gainesville. 


In  1921  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  passed  an  act  appropriating  $20,000 
to  provide  for  a  survey  of  the  state’s  system  of  public  education  to  be  made 
by  educational  experts  “chosen  from  educational  authorities  outside  the 
state,  including  as  many  as  possible  from  the  national  bureau  of  education.” 
The  commission  in  charge  has  been  composed  of  State  Superintendent 
Robert  H.  Wilson  and  four  citizens  of  prominence,  and  the  survey  staff  has 
been  made  up  of  nine  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  William  T.  Bawden,  and  of  ten  prominent  educators 
from  outside  the  Bureau.  The  survey  deals  with  educational  legislation, 
organization  and  administration,  taxation,  school  accounting,  functions 
of  the  county  sup)erintendent,  problems  of  urban  schools,  supply  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  teachers,  higher  and  secondary  education,  physical  education 
and  school  hygiene,  and  schools  for  negroes  and  Indians. 


The  growth  of  the  community  and  township  high  schools  in  Illinois  is 
described  by  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Francis  G.  Blair  as 
phenomenal.  In  1902  he  pointed  out  that  more  than  $100,000  was  being 
spent  by  the  children  of  the  state  for  tuition,  that  thousands  were  kept 
away  from  high  school  because  of  the  great  distance  they  would  be  forced 
to  travel  to  attend  school,  and  that  the  tuition  item  also  prevented  many 
from  attending.  The  number  of  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
were  unable  to  attend  was  not  definitely  known,  because  there  was  no 
way  of  obtaining  the  figures,  but  it  was  known  to  be  large.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  instead  of  33  township  high  schools,  there  are  243; 
instead  of  no  community  high  schools,  there  are  243.  To-day  there  are 
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more  township  and  community  high  schools  than  the  total  number  of  high 
schools  in  1902,  while  the  grand  total  of  all  high  schools  in  the  state  has 
exceeded  850. 


During  October  and  November  modem  developments  in  astronomy 
were  discussed  in  a  series  of  eight  lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute  course, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  of  Boston.  These  lectures  were 
given  by  Professor  Harlow  Shapley,  director  of  the  Harvard  University 
Observatory. 

An  Educational  Research  Foundation  has  been  established  by  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education,  to  finance  ex¬ 
perimental  studies  in  education. 


George  J.  Ryan,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City, 
recently  declared  that,  although  there  is  a  smaller  registration  of  school 
children  this  year  than  last,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  on  part  time.  Acting  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Ryan,  the  board 
has  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  superintendent  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  report  to  the  president. 


As  part  of  the  thorough-going  survey  of  the  school  system  of  New  York 
City,  which  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  supervisory  staff  as  ordered  by  Super¬ 
intendent  William  L.  Ettinger,  forty-eight  experimental  schools  are  to  be 
established.  In  his  circular  to  the  schools.  Doctor  Ettinger  announces 
that  he  expects  to  have  at  least  one  experimental  school  in  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  school  districts  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  changes  in  the 
method  of  promotion,  the  grading  of  pupils,  and  the  courses  of  study. 


Chicago  has  planned  to  erect  eight  new  buildings  and  fifteen  additions  to 
present  stmctures,  at  a  cost  of  $22,000,000,  within  three  years.  The  new 
buildings  will  provide  seating  for  eleven  thousand  high  school  and  thirty 
thousand  grammar  school  children,  but  it  looks  as  if  the  shortage  of  ac¬ 
commodations,  which  this  year  has  compelled  part-time  attendance  of 
forty  thousand  children,  might  continue,  if  the  attendance  increases  at 
the  present  rate. 

Charles  F.  Bauder,  head  of  the  industrial  arts  department  in  the  Central 
High  School,  has  been  elected  director  of  vocational  education  for  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  the  place  of  William  C.  Ash,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  chair  in  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Superintendent  A.  J.  Stoddard  of  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  has  succeeded  Dr. 
Howard  G.  Burdge  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bronxville,  New  York. 
Doctor  Burdge  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Fredonia,  New  York.  Superintendent  Stoddard  has  in  turn  been  succeed- 
«d  by  W.  H.  Morton,  formerly  superintendent  of  Fairbury  (Nebraska) 
Is. 
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Professor  A.  C.  Parsons  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  has  succeeded  J. 
A.  Whiteford  as  superintendent  of  schools  for  Oklahoma  City. 


Leo  B.  Baisden,  principal  of  the  JefiFerson  School  and  president  of  the 
Principals’  Association,  Seattle,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Everett 
(Washington)  High  School. 


A  survey  of  the  schools  of  Augusta,  Maine,  has  recently  been  completed 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Inglis  of  Harvard  University.  The  chief 
recommendations  of  the  survey  include  a  reorganization  of  the  system  to 
provide  for  a  junior  high  school  department,  the  introduction  of  standard 
educational  measurements,  and  provision  for  agricultural  and  industrial 
education. 


Jackson,  Mississippi,  has  just  completed  the  first  specially  constructed 
junior  high  school  in  the  state.  The  building  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  $300,000.  It  is  composed  of  three  units,  constructed  in  each  case  for 
a  special  purpose,  but  connecting  passages  make  it  practically  a  single 
building. 


President  Caleb  F.  Gates  of  Robert  College  has  sent  word  that,  despite 
the  upheaval  in  the  Near  East,  the  work  of  the  college  is  going  on  as  usual. 
The  enrollment  is  about  normal — 550  students  having  registered.  Ameri¬ 
can,  Greek,  Turkish,  Bulgarian,  and  other  students  are  still  able  to  live 
harmoniously  together  in  the  American  institution. 

There  has  been  considerable  anxiety  at  Constantinople  as  to  the  attitude 
that  will  be  taken  by  the  Kemalist  Government  toward  future  educational 
and  humanitarian  work  by  American  agencies.  On  this  point  Kemal 
Pasha  has  telegraphed  the  following  cryptic  pledge:  “As  regards  facilities 
for  and  protection  to  the  humanitarian  work  of  your  branches,  this  will 
always  enjoy  the  same  assistance  and  facilities  from  the  Government  of 
the  Great  National  Council  of  Turkey,  the  protector  of  truth  and  justice, 
that  will  be  shown  to  every  individual  and  organization  that  knows  the 
right.” 


A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  has  upheld  sentences 
imposed  by  Judge  Scanlan  upon  members  of  the  Chicago  School  Board, 
who  were  charged  with  violating  an  injunction  by  stripping  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Chadsey,  of  his  powers  and  forcing  him 
to  resign.  Three  of  the  men  members  have  had  to  serve  jail  sentences, 
and  three  of  the  women  have  paid  heavy  fines.  Five  others  will  be  forced 
to  pay  fines  or  serve  sentences,  or  both. 


Dr.  Wilhelm  A.  Braun  of  Columbia  University  has  arrived  in  Zurich  to 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  as  the  first  exchange  professor  to  Switzerland. 
His  general  subject  is  “The  Social  and  Intellectual  Tendencies  in  the 
United  States.”  He  will  discuss  Universities,  the  press,  literature,  and 
church  tendencies  as  forces  in  American  life. 
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The  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University  celebrated  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation,  October  23-25.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Dean  Charles  R.  Brown  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  who  delivered  the 
Lyman  Beecher  lecture.  President  Arthur  C.  McGiffert  of  Union  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary,  who  gave  the  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  lecture.  Bishop  Edwin 
S.  Lines,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  spoke  on 
“Church  Unity,”  and  the  Reverend  Frank  M.  North,  D.D.,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who 
gave  an  address  on  “The  World  Outlook.” 


John  S.  Worley  of  New  York  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  chair  of 
transportation  that  has  just  been  created  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Mr.  Worley  is  giving  up  a  $25,000  position  to 
accept  this  professorship  at  less  than  $5,000,  as  he  believes  that  it  affords 
an  opportunity  for  a  great  and  permanent  service. 


A  gift  of  $40,000  has  been  made  to  the  University  of  Michigan  by  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  Lamonte  of  Chicago  for  the  completion  of  a  huge  telescope  and  its 
mounting.  This  will  enable  Dr.  W.  J.  Hussey,  director  of  the  Detroit 
observatory,  to  complete  astronomical  work  he  commenced  while  at  the 
Lick  Observatory  in  California.  The  telescope  will  have  a  twenty-four 
inch  refractory  disk — the  largest  in  the  United  States. 


Education  Week  will  this  year  be  observed  from  December  3  to  10. 
The  American  Legion,  the  National  Education  Association,  and  the  United 
S^tes  Bureau  of  Education  are  endeavoring  to  have  this  reeognized  as  an 
annual  event,  and  to  have  the  President,  governors,  and  mayors  set  aside 
the  week  for  the  purpose  by  proclamations.  The  following  program  has 
been  suggested :  God  and  Country  Day — Sunday,  December  3,  Education 
in  the  home,  school,  and  church;  American  Citizenship  Day — Monday, 
December  4,  Naturalization,  Americanization,  and  the  duties  of  citizen¬ 
ship;  Patriotism  Day — Tuesday,  December  5,  The  flag,  musie  as  a  nation 
builder,  universal  use  of  English,  and  the  citizens’  duty  to  vote;  School 
and  Teacher  Day — Wednesday,  December  6,  The  necessity  of  schools,  the 
teacher  as  a  nation  builder,  and  the  schools’  influence  on  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion;  Illiteracy  Day — Thursday,  December  7,  Illiteracy  as  a  blot  on  our 
nation,  a  citizen’s  duty  toward  the  uneducated,  and  no  immigration  until 
illiteracy  among  native  and  foreign-born  is  removed;  Equality  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Day — Friday,  December  8,  Equality  of  opportunity  in  education 
tor  every  boy  and  girl,  rural  schools,  city  schools,  high  schools,  colleges, 
American  institutions;  Physical  Education  Day — Saturday,  December  9, 
Playgrounds,  physical  education  and  hygiene,  the  great  out  of  doors,  the 
coimtry’s  need  in  conservation  and  development  of  her  resources. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  new  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  with  the  utmost  frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the 
policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational  problems  of  all 
sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments 
of  the  writers,  but  all  contributions  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 
A  most  profitable  set  of  discussions  is  expected  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

To  the  Editor: 

The  communication  from  H.  E.  Stone  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Educational  Review  reminds  the  writer  of  an  experience  that  he  had  in 
the  matter  of  getting  college  librarians  to  place  on  their  reading  room 
shelves  books  concerning  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  For  their  benefit  there 
had  been  compiled  a  bibliography  concerning  vocations  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  Library  as  Bibliography  Bulletin  60.  Though  some  of  the 
librarians  were  cooperative  in  this  matter,  a  very  large  number  of  them 
were  seemingly  wholly  indifferent.  One  of  them  replied  that  the  reading 
room  shelves  were  already  so  fully  occupied  with  other  books  that  no  space 
could  be  found  to  place  a  selection  of  books  concerning  the  vocations  in 
which  college  students  might  be  interested. 

This  attitude  unfortunately  is  not  that  of  the  librarian  alone.  One  of 
the  last  things  that  the  average  college  instructor  seems  to  think  of,  if  he 
thinks  of  it  at  all,  is  what  the  students  under  his  control  are  going  to  do 
for  a  living.  There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  impression,  (possibly  a  hang¬ 
over  from  the  influence  of  English  university  education,  which  was  for 
gentlemen’s  sons  who  never  had  to  think  of  such  matters  as  that  of  choos¬ 
ing  an  occupation  to  earn  their  daily  bread  after  their  university  career 
was  finished)  that  the  American  student  is  not  interested  in  vocations.  For 
the  American  college  and  university  student,  however,  the  most  vital 
problem  before  him,  at  least  from  his  parents’  point  of  view,  is  what  he  is 
going  to  do  to  earn  his  living  after  he  gets  out  of  college.  The  duty  of 
every  institution  of  this  kind,  therefore,  should  be  to  place  in  the  student’s 
way  books  and  suggestions  that  will  enable  him  to  make  the  wisest  choice 
that  he  possibly  can.  There  should  be  a  constant  reiteration  in  such 
assemblages  as  they  have  in  colleges  and  in  the  magazines  that  they  pub¬ 
lish,  that  the  most  important  thing  for  the  student  to  think  about  is  his 
life’s  job.  Until  this  is  done,  our  college  student  will  continue  to  make 
the  same  sort  of  haphazard  choice  in  the  future  as  he  has  done  in  the  past, 
or  he  will  drift  into  teaching,  the  one  profession  for  which  he  may  be  most 
poorly  adapted  and  prepared. 

James  Suluvan. 

State  Dbpabtuent  or  Education, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia. — F.  E.  Compton  &  Co.  1922.  Seven  volumes 

A  work  designed  for  reference  use  by  children  of  junior  high  school  age 
should  be  written  in  an  interesting  style,  be  effectively  illustrated,  and  be 
printed  in  large,  clear  cut  type  on  a  good  grade  of  paper.  Compton’s 
Pictured  Encyclopedia  is  a  work  of  this  kind.  These  very  evident  char¬ 
acteristics  have  back  of  them,  however,  many  other  equally  commendable 
qualities. 

An  examination,  based  on  the  departments  of  knowledge  usually  treated 
in  a  work  of  this  kind,  shows  that  the  ground  has  been  adequately  covered 
— biography,  art,  nature,  applied  science,  history,  sports,  abstract  terms. 
For  example,  the  field  of  biography  is  extensive,  reaching  into  travel,  in¬ 
dustry,  literature,  politics.  The  biographical  articles  on  American  polit¬ 
ical  leaders  are  marked  by  fairness  and  by  a  good  sense  of  values  in  regard 
to  public  service.  Geographic  articles,  such  as  the  ones  on  New  Mexico 
and  London,  are  accurate  and  readable.  In  the  field  of  nature,  the  articles 
are  equally  readable  and  accurate,  but  not  too  exhaustive,  as  illustrated 
by  the  treatment  of  mushrooms  and  bees.  Applied  science  is  dealt  with  at 
length  and  with  a  deserved  emphasis  on  present-day  interests,  such  as 
wireless  and  the  automobile.  Abstract  terms  like  law  and  apperception 
are  presented  in  a  brief  and  clear  manner.  Especially  to  be  commended 
is  the  treatment  of  the  field  of  sports. 

The  illustrations  are  profuse  and  uniformly  good.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anything  better  in  a  reference  work  of  this  kind  than  the  groups  of 
illustrations  under  nature  study. 

This  work,  on  the  whole,  will  make  an  effective  introduction  to  the 
encyclopedia  habit  and  should  lead,  in  maturer  years,  to  a  habit  of  consult¬ 
ing  exhaustive  works  of  reference,  such  as  the  Americana,  the  Britannica, 
and  others. 

Thomas  E.  Finegan. 

State  Supebintkndent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Habrisbubo,  Pennsylvania. 


Developing  Mental  Power. — By  George  Malcolm  Stratton.  Riverside 
Educational  Monographs.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1922.  77  pp. 

This  little  monogrr.ph,  dealing  anew  with  the  age-old  problem  of  mental 
discipline,  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  all  those  teachers — and  their  name 
is  Legion — who,  while  finding  themselves  unable  to  refute  the  evidence  of 
the  psychologists  that  the  transfer  of  specialized  training  is  exceedingly 
limited,  nevertheless  believe,  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  general  power  is  a  much  more  important  educational  aim  than 
the  development  of  specific  skills. 

“Is  the  mind  a  gymnasium  or  a  tool  chest?”  Professor  Stratton  asks, 
and  proceeds  to  array  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  But  he  does  more 
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than  that.  He  uncovers  defects  in  both  the  rival  theories  and  calls  atten* 
tion  to  important  elements  which  have  usually  been  ignored,  the  emotional 
and  organizational  factors  which  are  vital  in  the  total  situation. 

His  viewpoint  and  conclusions  may  be  appraised  from  the  following 
quotation : 

“The  education  that  is  needed  will  touch  the  person,  part  and  entire, 
body  and  spirit,  running  through  senses,  memory,  understanding  affec¬ 
tions  and  will.  It  will  not  frown  upon  special  activities;  they  are  facts 
which,  if  neglected  by  any  plan,  will  grind  it  to  powder.  The  school, 
then,  will  take  particular  functions  in  hand,  practicing  them  to  do  their 
work.  There  will  be  no  reluctance  to  give  substantial  knowledge  to  the 
child,  without  which  his  action  will  be  blind.  But  going  beyond  the  empty 
exercise  of  intellectual  powers,  while  valuing  them  and  the  knowledge 
which  should  be  had,  it  will,  above  all,  look  to  the  total  organization,  the 
foundation,  the  great  stresses  and  strains  in  the  structure  of  the  person.” 

A  possible  criticism  of  the  monograph  is  that  no  evidence  is  presented 
to  prove  that  increase  in  teaching  power  inevitably  follows  the  adoption 
of  the  principles  formulated.  Yet  from  one  point  of  view  this  defect  is 
really  a  virtue.  The  scientifically  minded  teacher  will  be  so  much  the 
more  moved  to  make  herself  experimental  trial  of  the  new  ideal. 

On  the  whole  the  booklet  is  a  refreshing  stimulating  antidote  for  some 
of  the  fatalistic,  shortsighted  pessimism  which,  masquerading  as  science, 
has  for  a  time  operated  to  restrict  experimentation  by  inhibiting  faith  in 
the  teacher’s  power  to  develop  personality.  Every  teacher  and  parent 
should  read  and  ponder  Professor  Stratton’s  message.  It  emphasizes  the 
development  of  a  unified,  reasoned  control  of  behavior  as  the  basic  and  all- 
inclusive  aim  of  education. 

S.  A.  Courtis. 

Director  of  Instruction,  Teacher  Traininq  and  Research, 

Detroit  Public  Schools, 


Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1909. — Epochs  of  American  History. — By  Woodrow 
Wilson.  With  additional  chapters  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  end 
of  1918,  by  Edward  S.  Corwin.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1921.  455  pp. 

For  thirty  years  this  little  volume  has  been  used  by  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  American  history  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  its  popular¬ 
ity  has  steadily  increased.  The  original  volume  covered  the  period  from 
Andrew  Jackson  to  the  close  of  Cleveland’s  first  administration.  It  was 
far  more  than  a  mere  college  text  book.  It  contained  Mr.  Wilson’s  phi¬ 
losophy  of  history  and  it  was  written  in  his  best  literary  style.  The  pic¬ 
ture  it  gave  of  Andrew  Jackson,  one  of  the  most  striking  personalities  in 
American  history,  the  carefully  considered  summary  of  the  slavery  system 
and  its  effects  on  the  politics  of  the  country,  the  broad-minded  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  secession  movement,  and  the  singularly  judicial  presentation 
of  the  problems  of  Civil  War  and  secession,  left  enduring  impressions  on 
the  minds  of  students,  and  helped  to  mold  lasting  ideals. 

In  the  present  edition  four  chapters  have  been  added  by  Professor  Cor¬ 
win,  bringing  the  narrative  from  1889  down  to  1918.  These  chapters 
give  an  excellent  summary  of  the  events  of  the  past  thirty  years,  in  which 
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the  author  of  the  original  volume  has  himself  played  such  a  large  part. 
Professor  Corwin  has  had  a  very  delicate  task  to  perform,  and  of  course 
in  that  part  of  the  narrative  dealing  with  President  Wilson’s  public  career 
he  has  refrained  from  passing  judgment,  and  confined  himself  to  stating 
the  facts  and  the  problems.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  is  still  the  best 
brief  outline  that  we  have  of  the  period  covered. 

John  H.  LatanI:. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1782-1901). — By  George  Macau¬ 
lay  Trevelyan.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  1922.  445  pp.  ' 

Mr.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  who  has  already  enriched  English 
historical  literature  with  various  contributions,  now  publishes  for  our  en¬ 
joyment  and  instruction  a  little  volume  of  something  over  four  hundred 
pages  on  British  History  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  though  he  actually 
begins  in  1782,  rightly  regarding  that  date  as  a  more  significant  starting 
point  than  the  year  1800.  To  a  large  degree  the  same  qualities  which 
characterize  the  author’s  previous  work  are  evident  in  the  present  volume 
— namely,  fullness  of  knowledge,  insight  and  individuality  in  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  distinction  of  style.  The  two  opening  chapters  on  England  on 
the  eve  of  the  industrial  revolution  are  so  good  that  one  regrets  that  Mr. 
Trevelyan  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  include  similar  surveys  of  conditions 
toward  the  middle  and  end  of  the  last  century.  Besides  confining  himself 
rather  too  closely  to  political  history  he  has  a  tendency,  all  too  common 
among  English  historians,  of  touching  on  subjects  without  suflficient  ex¬ 
planation.  This  latter  characteristic  may  impair,  to  some  extent,  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  suggestive  and  stimulating  work  as  a  text  for  American 
students. 

Arthur  Lyon  Cross. 

University  of  Michigan. 


The  Foundations  of  American  Nationality. — By  Evarts  Boutell  Greene. 

American  Book  Company.  1922.  614  pp. 

The  present  work  is  volume  one  of  A  Short  History  of  the  American 
People,  volume  two  being  The  Development  of  American  Nationality,  which 
appeared  several  years  ago.  It  extends  from  the  English  beginnings  in 
North  America  to  1789,  overlapping  volume  two  by  six  years. 

Professor  Greene’s  book  conforms  so  closely  to  accepted  canons  of  his¬ 
torical  work  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  anything  but  commendation.  It 
not  only  summarizes  concisely  and  accurately  the  fruits  of  current  scholar¬ 
ship,  but  embodies  the  results  of  the  writer’s  own  researches.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  especially  it  is  a  contribution.  The 
analysis  of  conditions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  this  “neglected  half 
century’’  brings  the  student  to  the  period  of  controversy  in  1763  with 
new  understanding.  The  colonies  are  dealt  with  in  such  wise  as  to  show 
their  share  in  and  divergence  from  the  British  system.  Praiseworthy 
balance  is  maintained  in  treating  economic,  political,  constitutional,  and 
social  topics.  Church  history  receives  unusual  attention,  and  no  previous 
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book  of  general  scope  has  laid  equal  stress  on  westward  expansion  and  its 
influence.  The  whole  is  well-knit,  making  a  clear,  readable,  and  attrac¬ 
tive,  if  not  spirited,  account.  The  nice  use  of  English  will  more  than 
offset  the  lack  of  rhetoric,  with  the  serious  reader. 

;  ,The  reviewer  doubts  whether  so  scholarly  and  inclusive  a  work  will 
reach  the  wide  circle  of  readers  it  deserves.  The  series  is  too  extended, 
moreover,  for  an  introductory  college  course  of  one  year.  More  than  one 
half  of  the  total  space  is  given  to  the  pre-constitutional  period,  although 
Professor  Greene  admits  that  “colonial  history  can  no  longer  claim  any¬ 
thing  like  the  relative  attention  which  it  received  in  the  days  of  Bancroft.” 
The  reviewer’s  experience  leads  him  to  believe  that  volume  one  is  too  dif¬ 
ficult  for  an  introductory  course,  and  that  it  will  give  its  best  service  as 
the  basis  for  an  advanced  course. 

Homer  C.  Hockett. 

Ohio  State  University. 


World  History. — By  Hutton  Webster.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company.  1921. 

755  pp. 

This  book  is  in  the  main  a  condensation  of  the  author’s  Early  European 
History  and  his  Modern  European  History.  The  first  half  (365  pages) 
takes  the  reader  from  the  Piltdown  and  Neanderthal  man  to  the  threshold 
of  the  French  Revolution;  the  second  half,  also  365  pages,  opens  up  with 
the  French  Revolution  and  concludes  with  the  establishment,  in  1921,  of 
a  World  Court  and  the  second  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  a  period  of  less  than  a  century  and  a  half.  Though  the  author 
tells  us  in  the  preface  that  the  book  “covers  the  entire  historic  field,” 
even  a  cursory  examination  reveals  that  the  claim  is  a  pretentious  one  to 
say  the  least.  The  brief  section  of  some  35  pages,  which  presumes  to 
treat  of  the  Opening  Up  and  Partition  of  Africa,  of  Asia  and  of  Oceania, 
and  which  gives  practically  all  that  the  book  contains  on  China  and  Japan, 
is  hardly  of  suflScient  weight  to  alter  the  fact  that  the  World  History  is 
really  a  history  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  Near  East.  This,  in  a 
way,  is  to  be  expected;  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  conventional  volume  of 
world  history,  intended  as  a  text  book  for  high  school  beginners. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  there  is  a  plentiful  supply,  are  of  excellent 
quality.  The  assortment  of  maps  is  estimable.  As  to  the  questions  ap¬ 
pended  to  each  chapter,  it  is  the  rev  iewer’s  opinion  that  a  half  dozen  well 
selected  problems,  calci.lated  to  force  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil,  and  perhaps  calling  for  a  bit  of  independent  reading,  would  be  more 
helpful  than  the  considerable  miscellany  of  questions  actually  given.  The 
fact  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  author  has  included  problems  of  this 
type  in  his  various  lists. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  content,  the  book  is  not  without  merit.  The 
chapters  on  medieval  civilization,  modern  industrialism,  the  references 
to  art,  literature,  science,  religion,  social  life  and  problems,  are  worth 
while,  and  in  line  with  present  tendencies  in  the  teaching  of  history.  In¬ 
deed,  the  author  could  well  have  afforded  to  devote  more  pages  to  these 
topics  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  political  history  particularized  to 
an  excessive  degree  for  a  book  of  this  sort.  Here  and  there  one  meets 
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with  evidence  of  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  indulge  him¬ 
self  in  ready-made  conclusions,  as  the  following  anent  Bismarck,  “The 
man  who  crippled  German  liberalism  and  created  militaristic,  imperial 
Germany,  belonged  to  the  Junker  class,  which  from  the  beginning  had  been 
the  chief  support  of  Hohenzollem  absolutism.”  (page  460.)  But  these 
misprisions  are  not  serious.  The  point  of  view,  on  the  whole,  is  in  line 
with  what  is  traditional  or  accepted  in  the  field  of  general  history. 

Samuel  M.  Levin. 

Detroit  Junior  College. 


The  Control  of  City  School  Finances. — By  George  W.  Frasier.  The  Bruce 
Publishing  Company.  1922.  132  pp. 

This  study  is  based  upK)n  current  practice  in  important  school  systems. 
Current  opinions  on  the  subject  expressed  by  the  press  and  civic  and  eco¬ 
nomic  studies  by  authorities  represent  the  prevailing  judgment  in  a  com¬ 
pact,  well-prepared  monograph. 

The  author  makes  plain  that  the  most  eflScient  school  systems  measured 
by  results  are  fiscally  independent.  He  further  shows  that  the  general 
public  prefers  fiscal  independence  to  dual  control,  meaning  control  of 
educational  operation  by  Boards  of  Education  and  financial  control  in 
the  hands  of  the  municipal  government.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
those  intrusted  with  the  successful  operation  of  the  public  schools  should 
be  in  control  of  the  finances,  othenvise  their  responsibility  would  be  les¬ 
sened  or  annulled  completely  by  lack  of  power. 

It  is  made  evident  by  this  study  that  education  is  a  function  of  the  state 
and  is  so  regarded  in  the  constitution.  It  is  made  clear  that  any  effort 
made  by  municipalities  to  control  school  finances  is  not  designed  to  ad¬ 
vance  and  subserve  the  best  interests  of  schools,  but  tends  to  divert  funds 
levied  for  this  purpose  to  political  ends  under  the  guise  of  economy. 

The  book  is  a  clean  exposition  of  a  subject  of  particularly  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  laymen,  school  oflficials,  and  professional  school  people  alike.  The 
public  demands  upon  the  schools  to  manage  and  operate  an  ever-widening 
range  of  public  welfare  activities  from  immigrant  education  to  public 
playgrounds  together  with  varied  social  agencies,  call  for  larger  appropria¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  the  quantity  and  quality  of  public  school  train¬ 
ing  with  all  its  improvements  require  larger  support  and  this  treatise  of 
the  organization  and  control  of  such  funds  is  opportune  and  worthy. 

R.  G.  Jones. 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education. — By  Jesse  Feir- 
RiNO  Williams.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1922.  325  pp. 

This  book  seeks  to  serve  “school  principals,  superintendents,  presidents 
of  colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  teachers  and  directors  of  physical 
education.”  ...  It  discusses  the  content  of  physical  education  from 
the  theoretical  point  of  view  and  also  goes  into  the  practical  side  of  organ¬ 
izing,  supervising  and  teaching  this  subject.  A  discussion  of  the  health 
of  pupils  and  of  physical  efficiency  is  included. 
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Many  helpful  suggestions  for  carrying  on  different  t5T>es  of  activity, 
accompanied  by  blanks  and  directions  used  in  various  communities  and 
institutions,  are  presented.  The  chapter  on  management  and  sanitary 
control  of  gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools  and  the  swimmer,  on  the 
need  and  methods  of  testing  gymnasium  apparatus,  and  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  of  playgrounds,  is  particularly  good.  Those  on  athletics 
contain  a  sane,  practical  discussion  of  the  present  evils  of  inter-scholastic 
and  intercollegiate  contests,  particularly  as  regards  the  latter,  and  make 
suggestions  as  to  means  of  improvement,  advocating  a  much  larger  use 
of  intra-mural  competition.  Instructions  for  carrying  on  athletic  meets 
are  given. 

This  is  a  more  valuable  book  for  those  interested  in  the  work  of  physical 
education  in  colleges  and  universities  than  for  those  responsible  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  work.  A  more  intimate  exj>erience  in  the 
latter  field  would  doubtless  modify  some  of  the  author’s  theories. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  an  excellent  bibliography.  As  a  basis  of 
further  study,  following  which  the  student  could  make  up  his  own  mind 
concerning  some  of  the  theories  expounded,  the  book  is  a  desirable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  the  field  of  physical  education. 

Chas.  H.  Keene. 

State  Director  Physical  Education, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


How  to  Know  the  Bible. — By  Robert  Allen  Armstrong.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Company.  1916  and  1922.  205  pp. 

The  author  of  his  volume  thinks  that  “the  woeful  ignorance  of  the  Bible 
which  prevails  today”  is  partly  due  to  the  methods  commonly  used  in 
studying  the  Bible.  Instead  of  the  “  textual  and  theological  ”  he  would  rec¬ 
ommend  the  “literary  and  historical”  method  of  interpretation  applied  to 
other  great  books.  After  a  chapter  or  two  on  the  educational  and  literary 
value  of  the  Bible  and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  contents  of 
the  Old  Testament,  he  analyzes  a  number  of  Bible  narratives,  including 
Ruth,  Esther,  unA  Jonah,  and  such  poetic  masterpieces  as  the  Psalms,  Job, 
and  The  Song  of  Solomon.  There  is  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Apocrypha,  followed  by  an  Appendix,  treating  of  the  geography  of 
Palestine,  Hebrew  history  in  outline,  the  chronological  order  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  books,  and  a  brief  list  of  volumes  for  biblical  students. 

How  to  Know  the  Bible  is  largely  made  up  of  material  used  by  Professor 
Armstrong  in  lectures  before  his  own  students.  The  book  is  a  clear  and 
interesting  introduction  to  biblical  literature.  “The  highest  use  of  litera¬ 
ture,”  says  Professor  Armstrong,  “is  not  to  fill  us  with  facts,  but  to  set 
us  to  thinking  and  feeling.”  If  this  volume  shall  whet  the  appetite  of 
youth  for  more  Bible  reading,  it  will  serve  a  noble  purpose.  Of  course 
there  is  only  one  way  to  know  a  great  classic  and  that  is  to  read  it,  “not 
to  contradict  and  refute,”  but  to  enjoy.  Whether  the  many  volumes  of 
instruction  and  exhortation  on  the  Bible  as  literature  will  result  in  a  greater 
familiarity  with  it  on  the  part  of  a  generation  which  is  confessedly  ignorant 
of  biblical  phrase  and  figure,  we  cannot  tell.  At  all  events,  so  sane  and 
suggestive  a  book  with  that  end  in  view  as  Professor  Armstrong’s  is  to  be 
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heartily  commended.  He  has  put  into  two  hundred  pages  a  variety  of 
entertaining  information,  he  has  succeeded  in  being  modern  without  being 
radical,  and  he  has  wisely  eschewed  the  controversial.  His  book  should 
prove  a  stimulating  guide  in  the  reading  and  study  of  Old  Testament 
narratives  and  poetry  in  schools  and  literary  clubs.  One  cannot  feel  sure 
that  the  chapter  on  the  Apocrypha  was  necessary,  and  one  is  disappointed 
at  not  finding  a  map  of  Palestine  somewhere  in  the  book. 

J.  C.  Metcalf. 


University  of  Virginia. 


Some  Things  That  Matter. — By  Lord  Riddell.  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

1922.  199  pp. 

We  all  read  efficiency  books  when  we  were  young:  Todd’s  Student':* 
Manuxd,  Smiles’  Self  Help,  Clarke’s  Self  Culture.  The  stimulus 
of  the  best  of  them  passes  away,  somewhat  as  does  the  support  of  a  good 
breakfast,  unless  it  is  renewed.  The  recurrence  of  this  kind  of  matter  in 
the  periodicals  serves  a  tonic  purpose.  George  Riddell,  now  a  Lord,  printed 
a  good  series  of  such  essays  in  one  of  his  numerous  magazines.  Now  he 
puts  out  a  selection  in  a  beautifully  printed  volume.  It  is  an  engaging 
and  encouraging  series  of  talks  on  the  management  of  one’s  mental  powers. 
It  considers  concentration  a  basic  process  and  favors  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  be¬ 
lief  that  the  ordinary  man,  making  the  most  of  himself,  will  usually  surpass 
the  superendowed;  for  the  genius  is  likely  to  await  too  often  for  flashes  of 
divine  fire.  Riddell  builds  his  conclusions  on  his  observation  that  steady 
effort  is  what  mostly  makes  the  world  get  on  and  that  hard  work  is  easy 
when  one  makes  himself  interested  in  it.  Interest  is  the  key  to  happiness. 
Happiness  b  the  lubricant  of  the  mental  machine.  Life  in  accordance  with 
thb  fact  gives  even  the  stupid  advantage  over  the  clever  born.  Reading, 
conversation,  public  speaking,  judgment,  use  of  dictionaries,  and  kindred 
topics  are  treated  from  the  viewpoint  of  this  self-made  Englishman  who, 
from  modest  beginnings,  has  become  the  largest  newspaper  and  magazine 
owner  in  the  kingdom. 

Wm.  McAndrew. 

Associate  Superintendent, 

New  York  City. 


Human  Geography. — By  J.  Russell  Smith.  John  C.  Winston  Co.  1922.  Book 
I,  369  pp.  Book  U,  434  pp. 

Dr.  Smith’s  interesting  and  valuable  publications  in  the  field  of 
economic  geography  have  secured  for  him  a  place  of  repute  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  students  and  teachers  of  geography.  Hb  entrance  into 
thb  new  field  of  elementary  school  publications  has  been  accepted  most 
cordially  by  those  who  anticipated  his  vitalization  of  these  texts  as  thor¬ 
oughly  as  he  did  those  in  Commercial  and  Economic  Geography. 

At  the  outset  one  regrets  that  the  author,  or  the  publisher,  has  deemed 
it  necessary  to  cling  to  the  two  book  system  and  the  plan  (now  dbappear- 
ing  in  reputable  courses  of  study  in  geography)  of  studying  each  continent 
twice  in  the  elementary  school.  The  fact  that  the  method  of  attack  b 
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different  in  the  two  books,  Book  I  having  to  do  with  “Peoples  and  Coun¬ 
tries”  and  Book  II  with  “Regions  and  Trade”,  may  justify  to  an  extent 
the  plan  of  procedure,  though  there  is  needless  repetition  of  material. 

Elementary  school  teachers  are  prone  to  follow  the  order  of  topics  given 
in  the  text.  In  Book  I,  therefore,  they  will  begin  with  a  refreshing  section 
on  human  types,  then  work  through  a  discussion  of  “  The  Earth  and  Maps  ” 
(17  pages)  and  a  general  survey  of  North  America  and  the  United  States 
(20  pages)  before  they  reach  again  an  illuminating  study  of  human  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  environment  in  the  topic  “Corn  and  Soil”  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  States.  If  general  views  of  continents  ever  are  desirable,  surely  for 
young  pupils  they  serve  best  as  summaries  after  a  concrete  notion  of  the 
component  parts  has  been  secured.  One  wishes  that  this  beginning  text 
for  children  had  been  organized  wholly  around  the  lives  of  varied  peoples 
in  their  varied  environments, — a  plan  begun  with  the  interesting  treat¬ 
ment  of  “The  Eskimos”,  “The  Indians  of  the  Great  North  Woods”, 
“The  Cod  Fisherman”  and  recurred  to  frequently  throughout  the  book, 
as  “The  Cocoanut  Grower”,  “The  Nitrate  Workers”,  “Swiss  Mountain 
People”,  “Silk  Growers”,  etc.  Such  plan  would  have  removed  much  of 
the  cause  for  criticism  of  the  loose  regional  treatment  of  the  continents 
in  Book  I,  as  shown  by  the  stereotyped  method  of  subdivision, — North 
Central  States,  Middle  Atlantic  States,  Pacific  States  and  Alaska,  etc. 

Since  Dr.  Smith’s  regional  division  in  Book  II  is  not  based  exclusively 
upon  topographic  factors  one  wonders  why  the  regions  have  been  outlined 
upon  highly  colored  physical  maps  with  resulting  confusion  where  the 
boundary  lines  run  athwart  contours.  The  author  apparently  considers 
climate,  natural  vegetation,  distribution  of  natural  resources,  industrial 
development,  trade  relations,  as  well  as  topography,  in  delineating  his 
regions.  If,  therefore,  the  regions  had  been  drawn  upon  a  flat  base  map, 
with  accompanying  maps  to  show  the  foregoing  environmental  influences 
and  economic  responses,  such  overcrowded  maps  as  Fig.  14,  Book  II  would 
not  occur  and  a  more  adequate  understanding  of  the  adjustment  between 
natural  influences  and  regional  units  would  be  possible. 

Many  maps,  pictures,  grafs,  and  diagrams  make  the  book  rich  in  worth¬ 
while  illustrative  material.  In  Book  II  are  found  helpful  small  maps  of 
the  United  States  with  the  regions  under  discussion  shaded  black.  The 
index  to  Book  II  shows  careful  work  and  ought  to  be  of  unusual  service 
to  its  users. 

One  admires  the  author’s  fearlessness  in  the  use  of  long  needed  innova¬ 
tions  in  the  makeup  and  literary  style  of  elementary  texts,  but  even  a 
sympathetic  spirit  hardly  soars  to  the  imaginative  heights  that  conceived 
the  “Four  Views  of  the  Earth  as  Seen  by  the  Man  in  the  Moon”,  Fig.  31, 
Book  I,  the  figure  showing  two  ants  crawling  toward  each  other  on  the 
baseball.  Fig.  30,  Book  I,  and  the  exercise  on  page  36,  Book  II,  “Write 
an  imaginary  conversation  which  might  have  taken  place  between  a 
mosquito  and  a  cattle  tick  that  met  one  day  on  a  Mississippi  levee”.  In 
contrast  to  the  foregoing  the  books  contain  many  valuable  questions,  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  problems  that  ought  to  suggest  to  thinking  teachers  still  other 
pertinent  avenues  of  geographical  research. 

Among  the  important  contributions  to  our  geographical  literature  for 
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the  elementary  school  made  by  Dr.  Smith  through  these  books  are  the 
following: 

(1)  The  work  is  humanized, — we  meet  real  p)eople  living  in  real  regions. 

(2)  From  the  wealth  of  geographical  material  available  a  selection  is 
made  for  concrete,  detailed  studies. 

(3)  The  facts  concerning  the  operation  of  environmental  influences  are 
discussed  when  needed, — cyclonic  storms  are  explained  as  a  part  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Central  Farming  Region  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  regional  treatment  of  the  continents  in  Book  11  marks  distinctly 
a  progressive  step. 

Mabel  C.  Stark. 

State  Norb£al  School, 

Salem,  Massachusetts. 

The  Rural  Community. — By  Llewellyn  MacGarr.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1922.  239  pp. 

This  is  the  book  that  discovers  the  city  in  rural  life.  No  previous 
writer  has  used  such  comprehensive  judgment  as  Miss  MacGarr  in  weigh¬ 
ing  the  factors  which  make  country  life  intense  and  dynamic.  This  sense 
of  values  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  for  her  emphasis  throughout  the  book 
upon  the  city  in  its  relation  to  the  farm.  When  contrasted  to  other  books 
this  one,  entitled.  The  Rural  Community,  presents  the  extraordinary 
aspect  of  almost  ignoring  the  village.  Think  of  a  book  on  country  life 
with  this  title  which  centers  its  interest  in  the  city. 

Its  high  points  are  first,  the  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  local  workers 
in  the  terms  which  the  public  school  teacher  can  understand,  and  second, 
the  exceptional  judgment  shown  by  Miss  MacGarr  in  valuing  the  elements 
of  life  in  the  country.  No  other  writer  has  so  sane  a  head.  With  all,  the 
book  is  sanguine.  Its  treatment  is  optimistic. 

The  writer  belongs  to  the  Wisconsin  University  group,  hard,  pragmatical 
students  of  the  positive  facts  who  look  to  official  tax-supported  institutions 
for  the  remedy  of  social  ills.  Her  defect  is  her  lack  of  interest  in  motive  or 
spiritual  condition. 

There  is  no  other  book,  however,  which  so  perfectly  supplements  at  the 
present  time  the  work  of  other  writers,  and  prepares  for  the  use  of  the  rural 
high  school  teacher  the  very  material  he  needs.  I  am  mailing  it  at  once 
to  a  student  in  Arkansas  who  has  a  rural  problem  to  solve. 

Warren  H.  Wilson. 

Directob,  Church  and  Country  Life  Work, 

Board  of  Home  Missions,  Presbyterian  Church. 

Lessons  on  the  Use  of  Books  and  Libraries. — A  text-book  for  schools  and  a  guide 
for  the  use  of  teachers  and  librarians. — By  O.  S.  Rice.  Rand  McNally  & 
Company.  1920.  178  pp. 

It  has  never  been  denied  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
organization,  conduct,  and  use  of  libraries  is  a  useful  accomplishment,  good 
to  acquire,  worth  teaching  in  our  public  schools  and  appropriate  for  in¬ 
struction  in  all  schools  from  the  elementary  to  the  university.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  existing  books  which  point  the  way  to  such  instruction.  It  is 
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elementary,  for  use  in  the  grades  and  high  school.  Its  backbone  is  a 
description  of  the  most  important  reference  books  with  which  every 
student  should  be  familiar.  It  reveals  what  an  amazing  information  book 
the  dictionary  is.  It  draws  attention  to  important  encyclopedias,  atlases, 
yearbooks,  and  the  standard  works  in  other  fields.  One  suspects  that  the 
author  was  once  a  journalist  for  undue  space  seems  to  be  given  to  the 
newspaper. 

The  book  suffers  a  little  in  being  meant  for  both  pupils  and  teachers. 
It  might  better  have  been  two  books,  one  for  each. 

It  does  not  aim  to  train  librarians  or  even  to  give  teachers  technical 
instruction  in  how  to  run  a  school  library.  It  sticks  to  its  last.  If  every 
high  school  student  could  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  content  of  this  little 
volume,  or  could  take  such  a  course  as  is  given  by  Miss  Hopkins  in  the 
Detroit  public  schools,  he  would  not  only  get  more  out  of  his  high  school 
course  but  come  to  college  infinitely  better  prepared  to  use  the  library  in 
those  larger  ways  which  are  inevitable  in  higher  education.  The  present 
book  may  not  be  ideal  but  pains,  care,  and  good  sense  have  gone  into  its 
making  and  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  wide  school  use  which  it 
should  have. 

J.  I.  Wyer. 

DmECTOR  OP  State  Library, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


Modern  American  and  British  Poetry. — Edited  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  Har- 
court,  Brace  and  Company.  19i22.  371  pp. 

This  volume  is  a  combination  by  selection  of  the  editor’s  two  earlier 
books  of  American  and  British  poetry.  No  other  collection  is  quite  like  it 
because  Mr.  Untermeyer  is  skilful  beyond  equal  in  his  choices  and  sym¬ 
pathetically  clear  in  his  short  but  pregnant  comments  upon  characteristics 
of  modern  poetry.  The  general  reader  will  obtain  from  this  collection  an 
excellent  comprehensive  idea  of  the  high  level  of  contemporary  verse;  he 
will  be  saved  the  annoyance,  not  to  say  the  disturbing  experience,  of  meet¬ 
ing  some  of  the  extravagances  and  “shockers”  of  poets  who  in  other  moods 
have  written  worthily.  The  student  of  literature  will  be  led  to  accept  the 
fact  that  poetry  did  not  cease  with  the  last  chapter  of  his  history  of  litera¬ 
ture.  The  well-read  instructor  will  have  met  most  of  the  poems  in  other 
places,  but  nowhere  will  he  find  such  succinct  keen  exposition  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  claims  of  schools  and  their  relations  to  the  long  development  of 
poetry.  One  complaint  has  been  made  to  me.  A  writer  represented  in  the 
earlier  Modem  American  Poetry  picked  up  the  volume  from  my  desk,  and 
lamented  that  his  verses  are  omitted. 

Clarence  Stratton. 

DraECTOR  OF  English  in  High  Schools, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Practical  Physics. — By  N.  Henry  Black  and  Harvey  N.  Davis.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1922.  355  pp. 

Practical  Physics  is  a  text-book  designed  for  the  use  of  beginning  classes 
in  physics.  The  present  edition,  a  revision  of  the  1913  text  by  the  same 
authors,  is  a  real  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  It  is  not  merely  a  re- 
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print  with  pages  a  bit  difiFerently  arranged  and  some  little  diflFerence  in 
topic  sequence.  It  is  larger  by  sixty-eight  pages  and  the  increase  is  due 
to  the  addition  of  new  material  and  revision  and  better  treatment  of  the 
old.  Numerous  new  illustrations  have  been  added  and  many  of  the  old 
ones  have  been  improved. 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  book  aims  to  be  practical.  An  interesting 
evidence  is  the  frontispiece  of  the  book.  In  the  1913  edition  this  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  full  page  portrait  of  Galileo.  In  its  place  there  appears  in  the 
new"  edition  a  detail  diagram  of  Henry  Ford’s  masterpiece.  Throughout 
the  book  the  automobile  is  used  extensively  to  illustrate  the  principles  of 
physics.  The  w  idespread  use  of  this  machine  makes  this  use  seem  not 
strained  or  unreasonable. 

New  topics  that  have  recently  become  generally  interesting,  such  as 
wireless  telephony,  and  telegraphy,  radio-activity,  the  aeroplane  and  the 
submarine  are  treated  as  fuliy  as  could  be  expected  in  a  text  of  this 
scope  and  purpose.  There  is  considerable  improvement  in  the  treatment 
of  induced  and  alternating  currents,  while  the  subject  of  frictional  electric¬ 
ity  and  static  machines  is  given  less  consideration  than  before. 

The  problems  are  w"ell  chosen,  emphasizing  physical  principles  rather 
than  mathematical  difficulty,  the  summaries  at  the  end  of  chapters  are 
helpful  as  are  the  references  mentioned  and  the  suggested  exercises  which 
the  authors  mercifully  refrain  from  calling  “projects.  ” 

The  language  of  the  book  is  simple  and  readily  understood.  Its  style 
is  interesting  and  it  is  teachable. 

It  may  be  noted,  too,  that  the  book  is  well  made — an  item  not  to  be 
despised  in  the  judging  of  high  school  texts. 

M.  C.  Miller. 

University  of  Iowa. 


Modem  Times  and  the  Living  Past. — By  Henry  W.  Elson.  American  Book 
Company.  1921.  727  pp. 

To  present  in  a  single  volume  the  long  story  of  man  is  a  difficult  task; 
requiring  a  combination  of  scholarship  and  sound  pedagogical  training 
that  few  possess.  Elson’s  Modem  Times  and  The  Living  Past  sketches  the 
history  of  mankind  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  admirably 
written,  easily  understandable  by  high  school  students,  and  the  stylistic 
effort  rarely  demands  the  sacrifice  of  accuracy.  Military  and  political 
history  while  not  neglected  is  subordinated  to  social  and  economic  history. 
This  is  well  in  line  with  the  newer  synthesis  of  history. 

It  is  rich  in  pedagogical  aids.  The  illustrations  are  abundant  and  well 
chosen.  There  is  an  unusual  number  of  well  executed  maps,  many  of  them 
double  page.  These  in  connection  with  suggestive  questions  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  the  “side  talks”  and  list  of  world  dates  make  it  a  volume  of 
superior  merit  for  the  class  room. 

The  entire  field  of  history  is  treated  from  prehistoric  man,  through  the 
Oriental,  Greek  and  Roman  history.  Mediaeval  history,  Expansion  of 
Europe  overseas.  The  age  of  Revolution,  the  major  and  minor  states  of 
Europe,  with  a  concluding  chapter  on  the  world  war.  Of  the  forty-nine 
chapters  nearly  one-third  are  devoted  to  Modern  Times. 
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The  chapters  on  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  Reformation,  England, 
and  the  British  Empire  are  skillfully  treated.  The  Reformation  is  sym¬ 
pathetically  treated  from  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  view  points.  The 
author  is  fair  to  each  and  makes  clear  that  it  was  a  political  and  economic 
movement  as  well  as  religious.  The  contributions  of  England  to  the 
world  and  to  the  United  States  in  particular  are  carefully  worked  out. 

The  diflSculty  of  selection  in  such  an  enormous  field  is  obvious.  The 
chapter  on  prehistoric  man  lacks  the  fuller  treatment  which  the  discoveries 
of  modern  anthropology  and  archaeology  demand.  It  might  well  have 
included  an  account  of  the  finding  of  the  skeletal  remains  of  the  Java  man; 
the  Neanderthal  and  Cromagnon  types;  some  idea  of  the  time  element  and 
a  more  inclusive  treatment  of  the  contributions  of  early  man  to  the  basic 
elements  of  our  civilization.  This  could  easily  have  been  done  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  Greek  and  Roman  legends,  however  interesting  they  might  be. 

The  work  is  singularly  free  from  errors  of  fact.  One  on  page  589  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Scotch  as  mostly  Teutonic  is  the  most  glaring. 

Albert  Farnsworth. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

Sarah  T.  Barrows  is  well  known  for  her  success  in  teaching  foreign 
languages  by  phonetics  at  Ohio  State  University  for  many  years.  She  has 
now  reversed  the  process  and  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
Teachers’  College  in  San  Francisco  is  engaged  in  Americanizing  foreigners 
by  means  of  a  proper  training  in  English  speech.  Professor  Landsittel 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  University  and  is  particularly 
concerned  with  the  supervision  of  practice  teaching  in  the  high  schools  of 
Columbus.  Charles  E.  Whitmore,  formerly  a  member  of  the  English 
staff  at  Harvard,  is  now  engaged  in  private  literary  work.  George  L. 
Omwake  is  President  of  Ursinus  College,  which  each  year  sends  a  large 
number  of  its  graduates  into  professional  and  advanced  work.  W.  R. 
Comings,  although  a  retired  superintendent  of  schools,  has  not  ceased  to 
be  concerned  with  educational  progress.  While  in  Hawaii  he  found  the 
schools  there  conducting  attainment  and  intelligence  tests,  and  prompted 
by  his  observations  there  he  began  at  once  to  speculate  as  to  the  suflBciency 
and  value  of  this  part  of  modem  education.  Other  recent  articles  on  this 
subject  can  be  found  in  our  issues  of  February  and  June,  1920,  February 
and  September,  1921,  and  in  the  October  and  November  numbers  of  this 
year.  The  author  of  “The  Students’  Study  Hour,’’  Orland  O.  Norris, 
is  an  associate  professor  in  the  departments  of  Latin  and  education  in  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti.  Geraldine  P.  Dilla, 
formerly  head  of  the  Fxu'lish  Department  at  the  Alabama  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  and  College  for  Women,  is  now  abroad  attending  lectures  at  the 
University  of  London.  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins  is  head  of  the  modem 
language  work  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City.  His  eminent 
position  in  Spanish  instruction  in  this  country  was  significantly  recognized 
earlier  this  year  by  the  invitation  extended  him  by  the  Spanish  Government 
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to  conduct  a  coucse  on  the  methods  of  modem  language  teaching  in  the 
Centro  de  Estudios  Historicos  of  Madrid.  J.  A.  Clement,  author  of 
“Curriculum  Making  in  Secondary  Education,”  is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Northwestern  University.  Professor 
CuROE,  whose  unusual  contribution  “A  Real  Opportunity  for  Our  Col¬ 
leges”  is  included  in  this  issue,  is  in  the  department  of  education  of  Hunter 
College,  New  York  City. 

By  a  regrettable  error  in  printing,  Edwin  B.  Stevens,  whose  article 
“Can  We  Pay  for  Education?”  was  published  in  our  October  issue,  was 
said  to  be  Executive  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This 
should  have  been  the  University  of  Washington. 

With  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Review  the  magazine  is 
to  be  published  in  a  new  and  more  attractive  format.  A  full  statement  of 
this  new  plan  is  given  in  this  present  issue  on  the  first  inside  cover. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP.  MANAGEMENT.  CIRCULATION.  ETC.,  required 
^  the  Act  of  ConfH'rss  of  August  24.  1912,  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW,  published  Montniy  at 
Garden  City,  New  York  for  October  2,  1922.  State  of  New  York,  County  of  Nassau. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap^ared  S.  A. 
Everitt,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  depoKS  and  says  that  he  is  the  Treasurer  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  owners  of  the  Educational  Review  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowled^  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Art  of  Au^st  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443.  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers 
are;  Publither,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.;  Bu*ine»»  Manager,  Edgar  D.  Hellweg,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  inaividua)  owners  or  if  a  corporation,  give  its 
name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total 
amount  of  stock.)  F.  N.  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  S.  A.  Everitt,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  A.  W. 
Page,  Garden  Cit.v,  N.  Y.;  Russell  Doubleday,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  Nelson  Doubleday,  Garden  City, 
N.  I.;  Florence  VanWyck  Doubleday,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.;  Alice  DeGraff,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.;  W.  F. 
Etherington,  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C.;  Wm.  1.  Neal,  120  W.  32nd  St.,  N.  Y.  C,;  Daniel  W.  Nye,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.;  John  I.  Hessian,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  E.  French  Strother,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  W.  Herbert 
Eaton,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 
NONE. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
famks  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reuon  to  b^ 
lieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

(.Signsd)  DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &  COMPANY, 
By  S.  A.  Everitt,  Treaturm. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  October,  1922. 

[seal]  (Signed)  Frank  O’Sullivan. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1924.) 


GOLD  FISH 
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Teacher*  Wanted 

For  Schott  and  CoUegM. 

Every  day  of  the  year. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENa,  Inc. 

D.  H.  COOK.  Gen.  Mgr.. 

Ofieu:  Phila.,  Pa,  Pklsbargh,  Pa,  Imfianapalis, 
lod,  SyracHsa,  N.  Y,  NarthhaBptaa,  Mass. 
PosHhru  waiUrtf — Correspondmet  canfidenUal 
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